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Section of Map of Oregon and Washington Territories, compiled by G. H. 
Goddard, from the Explorations of Governor [ Stevens |, & the latest 

best Authorities. Lithographed & published by Britton & Rey, S. F., 
1855. The area of the Yakima War is included; “‘Wallah Wallah”’ 

and Colville here are Hudson’s Bay Co. posts; double lines 

indicate the railroad route proposed by Stevens’ survey parties, 

dotted lines show the Oregon Trail, Fremont’s route, etc. 
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View of Columbia River below the Dalles, above; Methodist 
Mission buildings near the Dalles, Two 1849 sketches pub- 
lished with the Osborne Cross report of the Regiment 

of Mounted Rifles’ overland expedition, 

in U.S. Documents, Serial 587. 
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PRISCILLA KNUTH * 


“Picturesque Frontier: 


The Army's Fort Dalles 


ce 


with officers’ quarters ‘in cottage 
form. . . and for taste superior to those 
we have seen at any other post.’ ”’ 


The Pacific Northwest today has few apparent remnants of the 
mid-nineteenth century U.S. Army. None of the restored block- 
houses and buildings, though they provide imagination-exciting 
symbols of Indian attacks and the ‘‘Wild West,” convey the literal 
extent of the Army’s economic importance to the region, particular- 
ly from 1856-60, nor the multiplicity of its official and unofficial 
functions and participations, from Indian campaigns and the de- 
velopment of routes and means of transportation to politics and 
‘culture.’ ' The Army did not set the ‘tone,’ but it was part of it; and 
army officers reflected the nation’s attitudes toward the great new 
‘fields’ of the continent around which boundaries had expanded so 
recently, and to which California gold discoveries had given such a 
promising glow. The Army, like the nation—now ocean to ocean— 
was oriented primarily within the new boundaries and its foes were 
those things which hampered internal development—not Indians a- 
lone. Somehow, on inadequate appropriations, it had to meet great 
expectations and manage the problems of troops and supplies over 
extended distances, by slow means of transportation and communi- 
cation, to protect the scattered western population and advancing 


* Thanks are due the American Association for State and Local History for the grant- 
in-aid which made possible research in the National Archives and elsewhere. The help 
of the Army & Navy Branch of the National Archives in locating records is also 
appreciated. 

1. This first of two interrelated articles on this subject is divided into two parts; the 

second part will appear in the March, 1967 OHQ. 
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waves of traders, missionaries and miners that usually preceded it 
into Indian trouble. To do these things it sometimes had to supply 
a skeleton of ‘civilization’ where there was none. Reasonably enough, 
army “‘deficiency”’ bills made a regular appearance before Congress. 

That the Army and its pipeline to federal funds (or credit) was 
important to the Pacific Northwest does not imply it was ‘primary,’ 
or ‘directive.’ Yet because it handled what were large amounts of 
money ? on a distant and undeveloped frontier, and employed sub- 
sidiary ‘regiments’ of civilians, it was, particularly through able 
quartermasters, influential. It was simply the largest business in the 
region, with outlying branches of varying importance at its posts. 3 


2. “In 1858 there were four military stations garrisoned by United States troops on or 
near the shores of the Sound. They were respectively Fort Steilacoom, Fort Town- 
send, Fort Bellingham and Semiahmoo Bay. At these four stations the pay to offi- 
cers and soldiers aggregated $76,000 annually. The commissary department disbur- 
sed about an equal amount, and the quartermasters expended much more. In round 
figures the military contributed about $300,000 annually to the money in circulation 
on Puget Sound. This . . . was no insignificant sum when confined to not more than 
three thousand people, which comprised about the population of the Sound at that 
period.’ Charles Prosch, Reminiscences of Washington Territory (Seattle, Washing- 
ton, 1904), 46-47. 

3. The monthly “Reports of Persons and Article Hired” kept by quartermasters for 
each expedition and army post, particularly during construction and any campaigns, 
are extensive and impressive sources of names and wages paid civilian employees. 
They are especially so in the Pacific Northwest for 1856-60, when a number of new 
posts were built, Indian campaigns were in progress, and road exploring expeditions 
were sent out. (See Record Group 92—RG 92—National Archives.) It should be con- 
sidered that these lists are for employment only, or articles rented; they do not in- 
clude contracts for supplies or transportation. Details and tables compiled from Fort 
Dalles reports will be used subsequently. Other federal departments operated in the 
region, and brought in their thousands and even hundreds of thousands (like the In- 
dian Department), but from 1856-60, a period when it appears federal funds were 
especially important in the region’s economy, the Army dispensed the lion’s share. 
Politically active Joseph W. Drew put it succinctly in the tone and temper of his time 
and place to Matthew P. Deady on March 1, 1856: “It is said that [Joel] Palmer 
[Superintendent of Indian Affairs] has already expended 80,000 dollars at Grand 
Ronde. The Indian department is almost as extravagant as the War department. 
Both combined will eventually clean out the treasury. The Regulars at Vancouver 
are preparing slowly to move to the Dalles and the Yakima. Forts are to be estab- 
lished at Walla Walla and Yakima. 300 carpenters are wanted!! The amount of 
carpenters tools purchased in Portland is enormous and at the most extravagant 
prices. They are fiting out in a style of regal magnificence. I found four clerks em- 
ployed in the Quarter Masters office at Vancouver. The number of assistants and 
employees in the Qr. Masters Department there is unlimited. They constitute an 
army of retainers.” Deady Collection, Oregon Historical Society. 
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And it operated in spite of difficulties of red tape, variance of pres- 
sures and understanding on needs between Washington and local 
officers, its usual after-the-fact actions, and a credit system with long 
intervals between cash payments that garnered crops of speculators 
and other problems. In the slack period which fell between the stimu- 
lation of California mines and markets and those of Idaho and 
eastern Oregon in the early sixties, the U.S. Army provided both 
markets and employment. 

The more important Pacific Northwest army posts of 1856-60 
necessarily were centers of many kinds of activities. Of the five exist- 
ing in December, 1855,‘ the primary post was the then military dis- 
trict headquarters—by virtue of geography and history, Fort Van- 
couver. 5 From its beginnings, shortly after the Army’s modest ar- 
rival in 1849, it grew to be the most desirable and comfortable post 
in the district. Comparatively speaking, Fort Dalles in the spring of 
1855, before the Yakima Indian War, was a small one to two- 
company post. It was located near the Dalles of the Columbia in a 
“dreary, isolated spot . . . destitute of all that makes life agreeable,” 
as one officer described it, where ‘‘the ordinary necessities of a family, 
far exceeded an officer’s pay . . .” © 

But by the winter of 1855-56, public pressure, the Army’s re- 
actions to the Indian war and geography, plus military rivalries and 
prejudices, brought Fort Dalles into an important position. ’ It de- 


4. The annual report of the Adjutant General, November 27, 1855, lists Steilacoom, 
Fort Vancouver, Fort Dalles, Fort Lane and Fort Orford. (U.S. Documents, Serial 
841, 1. 140.) Six new posts or field camps in Oregon and Washington are listed in 
the July 1, 1856 report (U.S. Docs., Serial 894, p. 246). And by June 30, 1857, 
the new posts included Forts Bellingham, Townsend, Simcoe, Walla Walla, Cascades, 
Yamhill, Hoskins and Umpqua (U.S. Docs., Serial 920, p. 78). 

5. For background see John A. Hussey, The History of Fort Vancouver and Its Phy- 
sical Structure (Washington State Historical Society, 1957); Robert C. Clark, ‘‘Mi- 
litary History of Oregon, 1849-59,” Oregon Historical Quarterly, XXXVI (March, 
1935), 14-59, 

6. Granville O. Haller, The Dismissal of Major Granville O. Haller, of the Regular 
Army, of the United States... 1863. Also a Brief Memoir of his Military Serv- 
ices, and a Few Observations (Paterson, N. J., 1863), 34, 35. When Haller was at 
Fort Dalles, 1853-56, eggs were 12 1/2 cents each, butter was $1.50 a pound, beef 
27 cents a pound. At that time, he added, the post was “mentally as well as pecuni- 
arily, a great trial. . .” “‘God help them”’ was another officer’s comment when he 
passed through in the fall of 1853. Sylvester Mowry to Charles C. Mowry,Septem- 
ber 16, 1853, from ‘Camp on Yackama River.” Film copy at OHS. 


7. Various aspects and connotations of the rivalry between Fort Dalles and Fort Van- 
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veloped into an equal, even over-shadowing rival to Fort Vancouver, 
and from mid-1856 until about the end of 1858 it was the main cen- 
ter of military importance, headquarters of a regiment, a depot and 
departure point for campaign-bound supplies and interior exploration. 

The geographical location of Fort Dalles was one of particular 
significance in the region’s history and development, near what had 
been for thousands of years a dwelling place and trading and fishing 
center for the Indians. It was on the first and only ‘road’ through 
Oregon for many years: though the Pacific Northwest was first 
reached by sea, the overland route used by explorers such as Lewis 
and Clark, fur traders from Astor to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
by the first missionaries and settlers, was oriented through or to or 
by the great interior transportation system provided by the Columbia 
River (the “River Oregon’’). On that route, a few miles below what 
the fur trade called ‘“‘les Dalles des Mort,”’ the bluffs of the Colum- 
bia Gorge lowered and widened out to a natural landing place. A 
Methodist mission called Wascopam after the Indian village was 
established there in 1838, and it was a resting place for early immi- 
grants before their last great effort—crossing the Cascade Mountains 
in the fall. When the first Indian war in Oregon’s interior began 
after the Whitman massacre in November, 1847, volunteer troups 
from the Willamette Valley set up Fort Wascopam at the Dalles for 
the war’s duration, 1847-48. 8 

Fort Dalles’ origin as a regular army post was limited enough, 
though the strategic location of the site was one of the first which 
took the military eye.? When Major Osborne Cross and the Regi- 
ment of Mounted Rifles crossed the Plains by the Oregon Trail in 


couver too complicated to go into here, will be discussed in the subsequent article. 


8. Robert Newell in his “Memorandum of Travle to the Kayuse War” refers to it 
once as Fort Lee, but the general usage was Fort Wascopam. See Dorothy O. Jo- 
hansen, ed., Robert Newell’s Memoranda . . . (Portland, 1959), 105; Oregon Spec- 
tator (Oregon City), February 10, 1848, p. 2, cols. 2, 3; Feb, 24, 1848, p. 2, cols. 
5, 6; April 20, 1848, p. 3, col. 1; Report of the Commissary and Quartermaster 
Generals in F.G. Young, ‘Finances of the Cayuse War,” OHQ, VII (December, 
1906), 432. Probably the troops used the mission buildings. 


9. British army officers Henry J. Warre and M. Vavasour suggested the advantage of 
an interior military post on the Columbia River at the Cascades or the Dalles in 
their June 16, 1846, report. Joseph Schafer, ed., ““Documents Relative to Warre and 
Vavasour’s Military Reconnoissance in Oregon, 1845-6,” OHQ, X (March, 1909) 
70. 
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1849, setting up military posts to protect the overland migrations to 
the Pacific Coast, he reported that there were only two places ‘“‘where 
a proper location might be made for a post’—at the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s Fort Vancouver and the Dalles of the Columbia. '° 

It was March 30, 1850, when Pacific Division headquarters at 
Benecia, California, ordered Col. William W. Loring to establish a 
post at the Dalles, with the expressed intention that the expedition 
of Mounted Rifles which did so might thus “cover” its purpose of 
moving on into the Walla Walla Valley and capturing the still un- 
punished Cayuse Indians who had killed the Whitmans in 1847.'! 
But by that time the Cayuse Indians themselves—or a part of the 
tribe—had expressed their willingness to surrender to Governor and 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs Joseph Lane certain Indians des- 
cribed as the guilty parties. The troops did not arrive at the Dalles 
to establish Camp Drum until May 20, about two weeks after 
Governor Lane and his eleven-man Mounted Rifle escort had taken 
custody of the murderers from the Indians and conveyed them to the 
Willamette Valley.’? Evidently the Army felt that a post at that point 


10. He added that the country east of the Blue Mountains had nothing to recommend 
it, and “‘From the North Platte to the Dalles the trail passes over a sterile waste 
...”” While cultivation at the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Forts Hall and Boise 
“would be attended with much difficulty, great uncertainty, and no profit. . . The 
country between here [the Dalles] and the base of the Cascade range affords moun- 
tain bunch grass in great quantities.On the Wallawalla Fork, and over the whole 
range of country between here and Fall creek [Deschutes River], there is fine graz- 
ing. The small valleys on the streams afford an abundance of grass for a large 
number of horses, cattle, or sheep; and, from my own personal observation, I know 
of no place that possesses more advantages for a post than this.’’ October 5, Sep- 
tember 14 entries in Major Osborne Cross’s journal report to Quartermaster Gen- 
eral Thomas S. Jesup, published with the report of the Secretary of War in U.S. 
Docs., Serial 587. See also Raymond W. Settle, ed., The March of the Mounted 
Riflemen . . . (Glendale, California, 1940). 

11. Record Group 98, Pacific Division Letters Received, 1846-55, Box 6, National 
Archives (hereafter NA). 

12. Lane’s report, dated May 8, is in the Oregon Spectator extra of May 10, 1850, p. 
2. Lane’s earlier correspondence with William McBean, in charge of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s Fort Walla Walla, regarding Cayuse and Nez Perce willingness 
to surrender the guilty Indians, is on Roll 12, Oregon Superintendency of Indian 
Affairs, 1848-73 (National Archives Microfilm M-2), Letters Received, McBean to 
Lane, Jan. 6, Feb. 7, 1850; see also McBean to William Craig, Oct. 22, 1849, 
and a Jan. 5, 1850 letter signed by fifteen chiefs of the Nez Perces and Red Wolf, 
to Lane. Also first letter in Fort Dalles Report Book, 1850-61, S.S. Tucker to W. 
W. Loring, May 21, 1850, Ft. Dalles Collection, Huntingtori Library (hereafter 
FD1895, HM). 
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on the river and the Oregon Trail would encourage peaceful behav- 
ior by the Indians of the interior. Besides, Cantonment Loring, es- 
tablished by the Mounted Rifles near Fort Hall in 1849, had been 
abandoned; the difficulty of supply was too great, the apparent need 
too small. In the spring of 1850 there was no Oregon Trail army 
post nearer the Dalles than Fort Laramie. Probably the Mounted 
Rifles” own difficulties in reaching the Willamette Valley in the fall 
of 1849, by either river or mountain route, were well remembered." 

The new post was named for Capt. Simon H. Drum™ and man- 
ned by what was left of two companies of Mounted Rifles. Those 
men who did not desert’® to the California mines, as one of their 
duties cleared the immigrant road around Mt. Hood. Camp Drum 
was credited also with “‘timely assistance’’ in the fall of 1850 to many 
immigrants who “had consumed their last biscuit, and had not as 
much as a bacon rine [sic] to grease their wagons, for some three 
weeks or a month” before reaching the army station.'® Since the de- 
caying Methodist mission buildings temporarily occupied and men- 
tioned by Major Cross on September 14, 1849, would shelter only 
a detachment, Companies H and K probably helped build their 
quarters as “extra duty men.” Immigrants, too, found work at 
Camp Drum which supported them through the winter of 1850-51, 
until they moved on to the Willamette Valley in the spring.’ Tim- 
ber for the buildings was available on the east slope of the Cas- 
cades, and the Army had a sawmill on Mill Creek. 

When spring came, as it turned out, the Regiment of Mounted 
Rifles received orders to leave Oregon Territory, and Camp Drum 
was turned over to Lt. J.J. Woods and a small 1st Artillery de- 
tachment. Woods listed the buildings then standing at the post as 
one 124x20-foot log structure used as officers’ quarters, with un- 
finished floors and ceilings; a frame house 140x20, used as quar- 
ters for the men, with unfinished ceiling; a frame house 36x18, with- 


13. Both men and animals were lost. See Sept. 23-28, Oct. 2-3, 1849 entries in Major 
Cross’s journal, U. $. Docs., Serial 587. 


14. See Maj. Benjamin Alvord to Maj. E.D. Townsend, April 20, 1853, Ft. Dalles 
Report Book, FD1895, HM. 


15. Three men deserted July 13th; twelve on July 20th. See Capt. G. Granger to Lt. 
Innis N. Palmer, July 21, 1850, Ft. Dalles Report Book, FD1895, HM. 


16. Oregon Spectator, July 19, 1851, p. 2, col. 1; July 10, 1851, p. 2, col. 2. 
17. Lulu Crandall, ‘‘Covered Wagon Stories,” The Dalles Chronicle, Nov. 17, 1924. 
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out ceiling; one shingled slab storehouse 25x20; a 30x107 frame 
stable with a loft and unfinished stalls; a sawmill; two sheds used as 
blacksmith and carpenter shops; an unfinished frame storehouse 
120x24.'® One of The Dalles’ pioneer historians, Lulu Crandall, 
identified the location of the log officers’ quarters as in the area be- 
tween present 15th and 16th streets, Trevitt and Bridge. There were 
six rooms, each opening on a common veranda looking toward the 
north. At one door, the wide porch was “‘built around an immense 
pine tree that gave a fine shade.” '® On October 3, 1851, Lieuten- 
ant Woods reported that the buildings at Camp Drum were still 
unfinished. He estimated it would require from fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand dollars to complete the post, which would accomodate seven of- 
ficers and seventy men.”” The department’s assistant quartermaster 
at Vancouver, Captain Rufus Ingalls, claimed that the post already 
had cost $40,000, and should have had quarters for at least three 
companies. Besides that sum, he had paid ‘over $10,000 on transfer 
rolls of employees” for the Dalles post, and “borne all the expense 
of transportation of army and subsistence stores; the latter item has 
been great, and rendered still heavier by transporting provisions for 
the use of emigrants, at tremendous expense.””’ At the time, nearly 
everything except timber had to. be taken up the river, and as one 
officer recalled, freight costs from Portland to the Dalles in 1853-54 
were $75 a ton.” 

From spring 1851 to fall 1852, Camp Drum, the post which 
should have had quarters for three companies instead of one, appar- 
ently was maintained by about a dozen men of the 1st Artillery. 


18. While Woods failed to mention the blacksmith and carpenter sheds on June 1, he 
included them in his October 1 list, remarking that no work had been done since 
he took charge. Lt. J. J. Woods to Capt. Rufus Ingalls (AQM, 11th Military De- 
partment, at Columbia Barracks), June 15, Oct. 3, 1851, RG 92, Consolidated 
Correspondence File, Fort Dalles, Oregon, NA. 

19. Lulu D. Crandall, ‘Covered Wagon Stories,” The Dalles Chronicle, Nov. 17, 
1924. The sawmill was on Mill Creek, on the north side of the Ninth Street bridge 
as one approached it from the east. 

20. Woods to Q. M. General Thomas S. Jesup, in RG 92, Consol. Corr. File, Ft. 
Dalles, NA. 

21. Ingalls’ ‘defense’ was written to Jesup, June 22, 1851, and appears in documents 
accompanying Jesup’s report to the Secretary of War, U.S. Docs., Serial 611, p. 
328. 


22. The Dismissal of Major Granville O. Haller, 35. 
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Since there were no troops available, any road clearing in the Cas- 
cades that fall of 1851 was done by Oregon residents or the immi- 
grants themselves. There was no work for civilians at Camp Drum 
the winter. of 1851-52. In September, 1852 Col. B. L. E. Bonneville 
and five companies of the 4th Infantry arrived at Vancouver by sea, 
and Bvt. Major Benjamin Alvord and K Company were sent to 
Camp Drum to relieve Lt. John B. Gibson and thirteen men of the 
1st Artillery. The new post commander and his approximately 
seventy men reached what they referred to as the Dalles of the Co- 
lumbia in time to alleviate to some extent the seasonal immigrant de- 
mands for food, work, repairs, transportation, and even medical aid. 
On October 11, 1852, Major Alvord reported: 


A large share of the emigration this season is taking this route . . . 
about 1500 waggons or 6000 souls have arrived at this point this 
fall and about 600 more waggons are tofollow. There is great suf- 
fering among the emigrants, mainly caused by the want of grass for 
their teams. Traveling in great crowds it has been destroyed by con- 
sumption, but especially by fires this side of Fort Hall. I have allow- 
ed the loan of 29 mules to be turned over to agents from Portland 
and other parts of Oregon, to transport flour and other provisions 
sent for distribution to the suffering emigrants. 

It is probable that I shall find it necessary to establish here for the 
winter a temporary hospital to shelter the sick among the emigrants 
who cannot get down the river and whose destitution is so great as to 
imperiously demand this aid. I trust that the General will order a 
medical officer to this post . . . 


While newly-arrived immigrants who passed through in the fall of 
1851 or wintered at the Dalles, 1851-52, probably were made aware 
of the ten-mile-square military reservation established for Camp Drum 
in 1850,” they would have seen no markets for produce or labor at 


23. Alvord to Col. S. Cooper, Sept. 28, 1852, Ft. Dalles Report Book (FD1895), 
HM. While there are no entries in the report book between April 10, 1851, and 
Sept. 28, 1852, and the Camp Drum detachment does not appear in the November 
1851 report of Pacific Northwest troop locations and numbers (a grand total of 
139 men listed in U. $. Docs., Serial 611, p. 207), Justin Chenoweth’s diary (OHS) 
provides evidence that Woods was still at Camp Drum from April to June, 1852. 

24. Quotation from Alvord to Townsend, AAG, San Francisco, in Ft. Dalles Report 
Book (FD1895), and other FD1895 quotations by permission of The Huntington 
Library (HM), San Marino, California. 

25. W.W. Loring to Col. Joseph Hooker, Sept. 16, 1850, RG 98, Pacific Division 
Letters Received, 1846-55, Box 6, NA. 
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an unmanned post, no attractions of civilization at a place with a 
handful of white settlers and a good many Indians—and the country 
may have reminded them of the great empty plains they had just 
crossed. As Lieutenant Mowry remarked in 1853, the Dalles was 
‘a most desolate place. . . with nothing torecommend it except wolves, 
coy-otes, rattlesnakes and skunks . . .” * But there were a few Ore- 
gonians of some years’ residence who had more speculative interest 
in that location and who wished to set up businesses to meet immi- 
grant demands.” The earliest ‘public protest’ regarding the size of 
the military reservation at the Dalles appeared in a letter in the 
Salem Oregon Statesman, October 14, 1851: 


Our place would improve and the country around would soon be 
settled, were it not for the encumbrances imposed by the military, 
which hang as dead weights to every enterprise . . . 10 miles square 
is the very moderate size of the reservation . . . which includes every 
boat landing that could be approached by a wagon. No improve- 
ments . . . may be made, no trade carried on, nor stock kept here, 
except by or through the clemency of the commander of the post. 
This, you see, makes a grand monopoly for the favored ones . . . 
No, let Uncle Sam pay $8 to 10 per bushel for oats and from $50 
to 100 per tonforhay .. . 


The unidentified writer expected the Dalles to have an election pre- 
cinct by June, 1852 to help shake off ‘‘this yoke of bondage.” 8 


26. Sylvester Mowry to Charles Mowry, Sept. 16, 1853, op. cit. 


27. The early white settlers and their enterprises are discussed in H.H. Bancroft, 
History of Oregon (San Francisco, 1888), 11:252n-53n. Among the first ‘business- 
men’ were the military post suttlers of 1850 and 1851. 

28. The first bill to organize a county including the Dalles area was H. B. 30, intro- 
duced in the territorial legislature by George L. Curry of Clackamas County, Jan. 
13, 1852. Section 3 provided that the ‘‘organizing commissioners”’ of the new Was- 
copum County “‘shall immediately lay out the town of Dalls one half mile square 
fronting upon the Columbia River and including the steam boat landing and shall 
donate to each person or company having any permanent and valuable building 
or buildings within the limits of said town at the time of the passage of this act the 
lot or lots.on which such buildings may be wholly or in part situated and the re- 
maining lots shall be disposed of and the proceeds applied to the erection of county 
buildings in said town according to the provisions of the Act of Congress granting 
to new counties the pre-emption right to one quarter section of land for a county 
seat.” Oregon Provisional and Territorial Government Papers, No. 3904, micro- 
film, OHS; Journal of the House of Representatives of the Legislative Assembly of 
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Since the problem of white settlement east of the Cascades and/or 
on the military reservation was exacerbated during the annual arrival 
of immigrants, it was one of the first Alvord had to meet. Technical- 
ly, army officers felt the post was in ‘‘Indian Country.” But the legal 
provisions of the act establishing Oregon Territory and that provid- 
ing for donation land claims conflicted. If the country east of the 
mountains was not ‘officially’ open for settlement (federal agents made 
no treaties for land cessions in that area until 1855), it was not ‘of- 
fically’ closed in that donation claims might be taken in Oregon, lo- 
cation unspecified.”” There were already a few prospectors who vi- 
sualized gold strikes like those in California or southern Oregon.” 
William McKay had a trading post on the Umatilla near the Oregon 
Trail by 1851, and two years later there was a cattle ranch-trading 
post in the Walla Walla Valley at the Whitman mission site, which 
impressed others as much as it had Major Cross of the Mounted 
Rifles. *! 


the Territory of Oregon. . . 1851-52 (Oregon City, 1852), 64. 

Considering the split in the legislature and judges caused by the capital location 
dispute, it may have been Section 5 attaching the new county to the First Judicial 
District, rather than the county’s lack of population, which sank it in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 


29. Even in western Oregon where treaties had been made earlier with the Indians, the 
first ratifications by Congress were in 1854. See Jerry A. O’Callaghan, The Dis- 
position of the Public Domain in Oregon (Senate Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, 86 Cong., 2 Sess., GPO, 1960), 107; and Charles J. Kappler, comp., 
Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties (Washington, 1903), Vol. II, Treaties, pp. 603- 
607. 

The act creating Oregon Territory in 1848, with its boundaries at the Rockies 
and the Pacific, 42° and 49°, provided: ‘“‘That nothing in this act contained shall 
be construed to impair the rights of person or property now pertaining to the In- 
dians in said territory, so long as such rights shall remain unextinguished by treaty 
between the United States and such Indians.” All acts of the Provisional Govern- 
ment disposing of land were declared null and void, and the laws of the U. S. were 
extended to the Territory. 

The donation land act of 1850 applied, apparently, to the whole of Oregon Terri- 
tory, though the Surveyor General there provided for was to deal with the only 
specific area mentioned, western Oregon. Perhaps Congress assumed that since no 
treaties had been negotiated with the Indians east of the Cascades and the new 
population was small, no donation claimants would settle there. In 1850, it was a 
reasonable assumption. See M. P. Deady, comp., Organic and Other General Laws 
of Oregon. .., 1845-1864 (Portland, 1866), for the territorial and donation acts, 
66-80, 84-90. 

30. Bancroft, History of Oregon, II:253n. 

31. Though McKay was part Indian and son of Tom McKay, long-time Hudson’s 
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With all the space available, choice locations” east of the moun- 
tains had to include water, and either a community (or friendship with 
the Indians) or some attraction strong enough to creaté one: gold 
had not yet been discovered, and the military post at the Dalles was 
the only ready-made ‘community’ (beyond the Indian-oriented Hud- 
son’s Bay posts at Wallula and Boise) east of the Cascades. The 
ten square miles reserved at the Dalles by Colonel Loring in 1850 
included the earlier Methodist and Catholic mission claims, as well 
as the boat landing and the future town site of The Dalles. * 

The reason for the large military reservation was the January 29, 
1848, directive from the Secretary of War providing that reserves 
for posts established ‘“‘on the route to Oregon”’ were to be ten miles 
square. Not unlike the Hudson’s Bay and Puget Sound Agricul- 


Bay Company employee, both his post and the Company post, Ft. Walla Walla (at 
Wallula) had to be vacated during the Indian war which began in 1855. ‘Brooke, 
Bumford and Noble” (all of whom, in a sense, got their Pacific Northwest start 
with the Army) were in the Walla Walla Valley near the Whitman mission site: 
Lloyd Brooke was usually employed by Capt. Rufus Ingalls as clerk or agent in 
the 1850s, and came to Oregon with Ingalls in 1849, by sea from California (see 
Charles H. Carey, ‘“Theodore Talbot Journals, 1843, 1849-52,” OHQ, XXX (Dec- 
ember, 1929), 335; George C. Bomford also may have worked for Ingalls, and 
made the first survey of the military reservation at the Dalles (under a Sept. 10, 
1852 contract made with him by Lt. J. B. Gibson, according to Alvord’s Dec. 18, 
1852 letter to Townsend announcing its completion, in Ft. Dalles Report Book 
(FD1895, HM); John F. Noble worked for Ingalls, for the Indian Department, 
and then for Ft. Dalles quartermaster Capt. Thomas Jordan. Like George Gibbs 
and Justin Chenoweth, Noble came to Oregon as civilian employee with the Mount- 
ed Rifle Regiment in 1849. See “Summary of Evidence”’ relating to the firm of 
Brooke, Bomford and Co. (claim relating to 1855 Indian war damages), in John 
F. Noble Collection, OHS; also Ingalls’ Reports of Persons and Articles Hired at 
Fort Vancouver in the 1850s, RG 92; Frank T. Gilbert, Historic Sketches of 
Walla Walla, Whitman, Columbia and Garfield Counties, Washington Territory, 
and Umatilla County, Oregon (Portland, 1882), 157, 158; both Noble and Brooke 
testified for the British and American Joint Commission in H. B. Co. and P.S. A. 
Co. us U.S. (Vol. 6, Ev. for U. S. has Noble’s testimony, 394-98). 

32. Among the first ‘battles’ in western Oregon were those over choice sites for water- 
power and transportation: between the American missionaries and the Hudson’s 
Bay Company; between American settlers and missionaries; between settler and 
settler; between settlers and Army; and between Army and Hudson’s Bay and 
Puget Sound Agricultural companies. Oregon City (Milwaukie), Astoria, Vancou- 
ver, The Dalles and probably others involved these elements. 

33. One of the reasons for the removal of the Mounted Rifles was local discontent with 
existing and prospective military reservations—with some reason, it appears, from 
the tone of Division Headquarters’ March 30, 1850, instructions to Col. W. W. 
Loring (RG 98, Pacific Division Letters Received, 1846-55, Box 6, NA). See 
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tural Company directors’ provision for British settlers earlier,” the 
1848 order directed each post commander to “encourage and allow 
citizens of the United States to settle on said military reserves for 
the purpose of cultivating and raising crops,” allowing leases of up 
to five years in an effort to diminish ‘‘as far as practicable the ex- 
pense of maintaining mounted troops at these stations . . . ” ” Like 
the British companies’ policy, the U.S. Army’s, too, was a failure 
in the form envisioned by the policy makers. 

Most of the Camp Drum commander’s immediate difficulties with 
settlers over the size of the military reserve were resolved by changes 
in the land law. Areas designated as military reservations were ex- 
cepted from the donation law of 1850; if the donation claimant had 
settled prior to the military selection, he was to be paid for his im- 
provements. No doubt agitation from the Territory brought the 
donation law amendment Congress passed in February, 1853 pro- 
viding that military reservations be reduced to twenty acres, except 
those for forts, which might include 640 acres.*° While it was Al- 
vord’s view that the donation law did not “‘properly apply East of 
the Cascade Mountains,” he took the precaution of changing the 
name of Camp Drum to Fort Drum*’ in April, 1853, pending of- 


Bancroft, History of Oregon, particularly I1:92, and the Secretary of War’s letter 
to Governor John P. Gaines in Oregon Spectator, August 12, 1851, p. 3, col. 6. 
At the Dalles, lengthy litigation began in the 1850s, after the military reservation 
was reduced to a square mile, because it overlapped portions of both Methodist 
and Catholic mission claims. A later claimant was the city of The Dalles. See 
Bancroft, History of Oregon, 11:289-93, 303n; and Mrs. R. S. Shackelford, ‘‘Metho- 
dist Mission Claim to The Dalles Town Site,”” OHQ, XVI (March, 1915), 24-32. 
H. H. Ridell discusses the Catholic claim in ‘“‘The Dalles, Oregon, 1858,” in the 
July-August, 1900 Oregon Native Son, p. 127. Further material, with maps of the 
overlapping claims, is in RG 94, Reservation File: Fort Dalles, 1848-80, NA. 

34. See John S. Galbraith, The Hudson’s Bay Company as an Imperial Factor, 1821- 
1869 (Berkeley, 1957), 207-12. 

35. RG 94, Reservation File: Fort Dalles, 1848-80, NA. 

36. Another amendment to the donation law in July, 1854 finally closed the barn 
door. It provided that donation claims thereafter “‘shall in no case include a town 
site, or lands settled upon for purposes of business or trade. . . ” and it extended 
the preemption privilege of the act of Sept. 4, 1841, to Oregon and Washington 
territories. These provisions were extended specifically “‘to all the lands in Oregon 
and Washington Territories. . .”’ (Section 6). 

37. “Camp” designated less permanent or temporary posts. See J. W. and R. J. Whit- 
ing, Forts of the State of California (Seattle, 1960), xvi. Still, the usage of camp 
and fort was confused, sometimes, perhaps deliberately even among military minds. 
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ficial approval.** Though a square mile was “rather limited for 


herding, fuel, and building materials,’ Alvord felt there were ad- 
vantages to be gained by the reduction: ‘‘ . . . the Soil will be cul- 
tivated to more advantage by Settlers (hoping to obtain a future 
donation or pre-emption) than by leases as contemplated by Mr. 
Marcy’s order of the 20th January 1848.” *° The reduction, accord- 
ing to Bancroft’s history, was a great relief to the immigrants, since 
their stock could now range “near the usual place of embarkation on 
the Columbia.”’ *° 

Despite the thousands of immigrants who passed through in the 
fall of 1852, any who stayed at the Dalles that winter must have 
been discouraged by what Alvord called the ‘‘unprecedented severi- 
ty” of the season, which left the post’s beef cattle and other public 
animals without feed. *’ In February, 1853, the men began to suffer 
from scurvy, and antiscorbutics were issued until April. There were 


General Orders No. 19, August 3, 1866, Head Quarters, Military Division of the 
Pacific, provided: ““The practice of applying the term ‘Fort’ to temporary camps 
will be discontinued. This term will be applied only to places which are in some 
manner fortified.”’ There never was any kind of ‘fortification’ at Fort Dalles, though 
in a sense, this is beside the point. In 1855-56 the Army’s (or department head 
General Wool’s) conception of interior posts (and Indian policy) was different; the 
events of ten years intervened. The commander who promulgated that 1866 order 
(Major General Henry W. Halleck) either had no knowledge or understanding of 
the conditions which caused Alvord to change Camp to Fort Drum, or he con- 
sidered them no longer operative; he was also under post-Civil War economy pres- 
sure on the Army. Another section of the same order noted ‘“‘that large sums of 
money have been expended in the erection of barracks, store houses, and officers’ 
quarters, at posts which were established only for temporary occupation, and which 
have since been abandoned,” certainly an after-the-fact conclusion. ‘“‘Hereafter no 
buildings, except such as may be constructed by the soldiers themselves, will be 
erected at any military post without special authority, and the money so expended 
without authority will be charged to the officer making or ordering the expendi- 
ture.” 

38. Alvord to Townsend, April 20, 1853, Ft. Dalles Report Book (FD1895, HM). 
The Secretary of War on May 18, 1854, directed that 640 acres be reserved “‘at 
the Dalles of the Columbia . . . ” Jefferson Davis to Gen. John E. Wool, RG 94, 
Reservation File: Fort Dalles, 1848-80, NA. 

39. He expected to herd the stock and get fuel and timber outside the reservation. Al- 
vord to Townsend, April 20, 1853, Ft. Dalles Report Book (FD1895, HM). 

40. History of Oregon, II:273n. 

41. He directed Lt. T. J. Montgomery to issue any condemned flour on hand, “giving 
each animal not more than eight pounds per day.” (Jan. 12, 1853, FD1895, HM). 
The Columbia was frozen and arrival of barley waited on re-opening navigation. 
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no beef cattle “‘fit to kill’? available.*” Still, special interests brought 
the introduction of another bill to organize Wasco (or Wascopam) 
County in the territorial legislature on December 22, 1852. The 
bill was introduced in the House by F. A. Chenoweth, representative 
from Clarke and Lewis counties.*? The only amendment offered was 
that it be attached to Clackamas County, the second judicial dis- 
trict, rather than the first district as the bill provided. The amend- 
ment failed and the bill passed the House; in the Council, the bill 
was amended to attach the new county to Clarke County, third dis- 
trict, for judicial purposes. The two houses failed to agree and the 
bill died for another year,** though a special act provided for the 
appointment of two justices of the peace for that area of Clackamas 
County east of the Cascades.*° A few special interests at the Dalles 
had failed to outweigh the continuing party battle in the Willamette 
Valley. 

Again in the fall of 1853 about 7,000 immigrants passed over the 
Oregon Trail in eastern Oregon,*® but it was not because they made 
any large settlement at the Dalles that the legislature of 1853-54 
finally created Wasco County, with county seat “at or near the 


42. Alvord to T. J. Montgomery, Feb. 28, March 30, 1853, Ft. Dalles Report Book, 
FD1895, HM. 

43. F.A. Chenoweth had moved from Oregon City to take a claim at the Cascades 
portage on the Washington side. His cousin, Justin, surveyed a claim there for him, 
and himself moved from the Oregon City area to the Dalles, where he took a do- 
nation claim in January, 1852 (No. 2831, T2N, R13E, Sections 12, 20, 29, 30). 
Justin Chenoweth had the contract for mail delivery between the Cascades and the 
Dalles, 1851-52. When the Wasco County bill failed to pass in January, 1853, he 
was appointed one of two justices of the peace for Clackamas County east of the 
Cascades. See his diary and account book, 1849-52, OHS. 

44. See House Journal, 1852-53, pp. 54, 59, 68-69, 79-80, 92, 100, 111-12; Oregon 
Provisional and Territorial Government Papers, No. 4454. Bancroft, History of 
Oregon, 11:296-98, describes the continuing argument between “imported” Whig 
officials and local Democrats and its reflection in judicial districting. 

45. General and Special Laws of Oregon, 1852-53, 14. 


46. Names and numbers are given in a report from the ‘‘Utilla Indian Agency” in 
the Oct. 29, 1853, Portland Oregonian. By the end of September the total was 
6,449. Not all the emigrants need have passed through the Dalles by that year, 
since parties had begun to cut straight across later Sherman County toward the 
Barlow Road, crossing the Deschutes at Buck Hollow just below later Sherars 
Bridge. 
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Grand Dalles of the Columbia river.”’*? On January 29, 1854, two 
and a half weeks after the bill passed, Major Gabriel J. Rains, 
Alvord’s successor as commander of the post now designated Fort 
Dalles, ‘* reported to his superior the creation of the enormous county 
extending to the summit of the Rockies: 


The time has arrived when it becomes necessary to determine the 
question of peace or war between the citizens of the United States and 
Indian tribes on this frontier, east of the ‘“Cascades” and west of the 
Rocky Mountains . . . 

If any country in the world has ever merited the title of “Indian 
country” this is it; and yet by legislative enactment this has been erect- 
ed into Wasco county of Oregon Territory, the largest county ever 
known, and civil officers appointed where there are but few white 
citizens, some thirty-five perhaps in all, who claim their right to locate 
their ‘“‘donations” where they please . . . This, with a decision of the 
Supreme Court, sets aside the intercourse law, and bars our right 
to purge the land of incendiaries who set themselves down among the 
Indians to committ all crimes with impunity, even murder, with only 
Indian testimony against them to bring them to justice, which is not 
available in law. 

Many of the squatters are good citizens, but this is not the case 
with all, and my predecessor (Major Alvord) having made represen- 
tations . . . also the superintendent of Indian affairs, whose business 
mainly it is, having previously done the same, I have been slow to 
move in the matter until “forbearance ceases to be a virtue,” and 
prompt action is required, doing justice to all, to prevent an Indian 
war with the Indian tribes combined, between the Cascade and Rocky 
Mountains. *® 


47. Orlando Humason is supposed to have introduced (drafted?) the bill (Crandall, 
“Covered Wagon Stories,” The Dalles Chronicle, Sept. 10, 1924), which passed 
Jan. 11, 1854, and is printed in the House Journal, 1853-54, Appendix, 26-27. 
Justin Chenoweth was appointed probate judge; and the new county now became 
part of the second judicial district without argument. Presumably the reduction of 
the military reservation in 1853 facilitated matters, too. 


48. While an official order changing the name of Camp Drum to Fort Dalles has not 
been located (see NA letter to writer, March 2, 1965, NMRA-1407), the headings 
of letters in the Ft. Dalles Report Book (FD1895, HM) after Alvord’s change in 
April, remain Fort Drum through June 21, 1853. On June 22, his heading on a 
letter to Henry D. Wallen was ‘‘Head Quarters, Fort Dalles.” Alvord wrote Capt. 
T. R. McConnell on June 26 from ‘Fort Dalles, Oregon,” that ““The General has 
directed that this post shall be designated as Fort Dalles. The Post Office is named 
‘Dalles of the Columbia’.” RG 98, Pacific Division Letters Received, 1846-55, 
Box 6, NA. 

49. Rains to Major E. D. Townsend, AAG, Department of the Pacific, Jan. 29, 1854, 
in U.S. Docs., Serial 751 (Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 16), pp. 16-17. 
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Sketeh contained in an inspection report of various forts in 
the Pacific Department made in 1854 by Inspector General Joseph K.F. 


Mansfield and submitted to Major General Winfield Scott, Commander 
of the U.S. Army. 


THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES perorps OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT, Office of The Adjutant 
Washington, D- C- General, Miscellaneous File No. 282, Report of Inspector 
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Rains’ estimate of the new county’s population was not too far from 
the truth, since the highest number of votes for any candidate, or for 
any two for the same office at the first Wasco County election in 
June 1854, five months later was 59.°° When Inspector General 
Joseph K. F. Mansfield visited the fort at the end of August, he re- 
ported that “not over 75 citizens could be mustered capable of bear- 
ing arms within fifty miles” *'—a pertinent number considering the 
small number of regulars (47) and the news just received of the 
massacre of an immigrant party near Fort Boise. 

Rains’ warning that it was time to consider the question of peace 
or war between Americans and Indians east of the Cascades reflected 
a situation developing for some time. In the spring of 1853 Alvord 
reported that some whites threatened to settle in Yakima and Cayuse 
country, which excited the Indians, already uneasy over previous 
large immigrations on the Oregon Trail. ‘‘For the first time do the 
whites propose to change the tide of emigration and to move from 
West to East of the mountains,” he wrote.’ Congress had appro- 
priated money for army road exploration between Steilacoom and 
Walla Walla, which might increase Indian uneasiness. He had al- 
ready suggested treaties with the Indians, and added that mounted 
troops had not been over the Oregon Trail since 1849. On June 5 
he noted that smallpox had killed 150 Wishrams who lived five miles 
upriver on the Washington side, and the the disease had kept the up- 
per Indians from coming in as usual to trade. *? He hoped Captain 
George McClellan, charged with exploring the Walla Walla to 
Steilacoom road and finding a Cascades pass for the northern Paci- 


50. Oregon Provisional and Territorial Government Papers, No. 1949. 

51. Robert W. Frazer, ed., Mansfield on the Condition of the Western Forts, 1853-54 
(Norman, Oklahoma, 1963), 176, 178, 179. On the post itself Mansfield com- 
mented that the men were “‘as well quartered as practicable under the circumstances, 
but the buildings were commenced by the Rifles and faulty in arrangement and now 
difficult to correct. The hospital is miserable, and the officers’ quarters bad and all 
of logs.” There were good carpenter and blacksmith shops, magazine, bakery, 
storehouse and barn (176). 


52. Alvord to Townsend, April 24, 1853, Ft. Dalles Report Book (FD1895, HM). 
And see Alvord To Townsend, April 22, 1853, RG 98, Pacific Division Letters 
Received, 1846-55, Box 6, NA. 


53. Alvord to Townsend, June 5, 1853, Ft. Dalles Report Book (FD1895, HM). 
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fic Railroad route, would use “‘proper discretion.” * 

Both Alvord and Rains asked for mounted troops. As Rains wrote 
on March 24, 1854, ‘‘The Indians have many horses, in fact one of 
their chiefs alone has three or four thousands, and sending Infantry 
after them would only betray our inefficiency.”” On April 14, 1854, 
he reported an unconfirmed story that a party at the end of the 1853 
immigrants had trouble with the Indians: an Indian killed one of 
their cows; in return they killed an Indian, and both whites and In- 
dians were wounded in the following battle. Rains was unable to get 
information from the immigrants themselves, but feared the incident 
would mean trouble for 1854 travelers. Another rumor concerned the 
killing of Lt. John Mullan’s Pacific Railroad survey party then in 
Blackfoot country. 


54. McClellan had some difficult and unwelcome points to explain. George Gibbs re- 
ported that the captain told Kamiakin about ‘‘the general nature of the American 
government, as far as was necessary for him to understand, and the rank that 
Governor Stevens, who was coming with a party across the mountains, would hold 
in the country. He expressed the hope that the good disposition which Kam-ai-ya- 
kan had shown towards the whites would be maintained; that if any injury was 
done by them to his people, they were not to seek revenge, but complain to the 
Governor, who would redress it; and that if any was suffered from the Indians, he 
would expect him to punish the offender. It was the intention of the whites to make 
a wagon road across the mountains, and many would undoubtedly pass through 
their country. . Kam-ai-ya-kan made a suitable reply, in which he referred to a sub- 
ject previously mentioned by Skloo [m]—{the negotiations of white men pretending 
to be chiefs, who were not, particularly in regard to the purchase of their lands. 
He had heard they would give a few presents, and then pretend they had purchased 
the land. Captain McClellan informed him who were the persons having the power 
to make these purchases, or to treat with them . . . ” Report of George Gibbs, 
March 3, 1854, in Reports of Explorations and Surveys, to Ascertain the Most 
Practicable and Economical Route for a Railroad from the Mississippi River to 
the Pacific Ocean .. . (U.S. Docs., Serial 758, Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 78), Vol. 1, 
pp. 409-11. 

Originally McClellan was ordered to explore for both the Walla Walla-Steilacoom 
wagon road route and a suitable Pacific railroad pass through the Washington 
Cascades. While he did make some efforts to find a pass in late summer and fall, 
1853, work on the Walla Walla-Steilacoom route was done by ‘citizens, and com- 
pleted by the Army in 1854. See W. T. Jackson, Wagon Roads West (Berkeley, 
1952), 89-96; Philip H. Overmeyer, ‘George B. McClellan and the Pacific North- 
west,” Pacific Northwest Quarterly, 32 (January, 1941), 3-60; Thomas W. Prosch, 
“The Military Roads of Washington Territory,” Washington Historical Quarterly, 
II (January, 1908), 118-22. 


55. Rains to Townsend, March 24, April 14, 1854, Ft. Dalles Report Book (FD1895, 
HM). 
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Events caught up with rumors in the fall of 1854, when nineteen 
members of the Alexander Ward immigrant party were killed by 
Indians a few miles from the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Fort Boise. * 
When a horseback courier reached Rains the end of August, he sent 
Bvt. Major Haller with 28 men and 37 Wasco County volunteers 
under Nathan Olney to rescue any survivors and punish the Indi- 
ans.°’ Only the fact that horses and mules from Governor Stevens’ 
railroad exploring parties were at Fort Dalles enabled Rains to send 
a mounted expedition 300 miles east on the Oregon Trail. By the 
time Haller’s command of regulars and volunteers (including some 
Nez Perces and Umatillas) arrived at the scene, most of the ‘‘Win- 
nass” Snakes had scattered. They found and killed only five war- 
riors and captured nine other members of a tribe Rains estimated at 
600, but the troops’ presence allowed other immigrants on this route 
to pass through safely.°* By the middle of September Rains conclud- 


56. Rains gives 19 in his report to Col. Samuel Cooper, Sept. 8, 1854, Ft. Dalles 
Report Book (FD1895, HM). Young William and Newton Ward were reported to 
be the only survivors. Jerome A. Peltier, ‘“The Ward Massacre,” The Pacific North- 
westerner, Vol. 9 (Winter, 1965), 12-13. These Indians may have been those in- 
volved in the rumored 1853 fight, or one like it. According to Henry D. (P.) 
Isaacs’ letter, Oct. 19, 1854, in the Oregonian, Oct. 28, 1854, p. 2, col. 3, the In- 
dians near Fort Boise (H. B. Co.) had been hostile when he was there in the sum- 
mer, and only the presence of a Company man who told the Indians Isaacs was 
a Company employee kept him safe. He wrote that ‘‘Archibald McIntyre, who was 
in charge of Fort Boise last year, made a trading trip among the same Indians in 
June last. On his return to Boise he stated, as his opinion, that the Indians would 
be troublesome this year. They having told him they would have revenge for two 
of their tribe who were killed last year.” 

57. The numbers used here are found in Haller’s report of Sept. 30, 1854, published 
with “Correspondence of General Wool. . . ,” in U. S. Docs., Serial 751 (Sen. Ex. 
Doc., No. 16), p. 119. A detachment of 15 men of Co. L, 3rd Artillery, sent from 
Fort Vancouver, joined Haller at Fort Boise on Sept. 29 with orders for his re- 
turn with the last emigrants. That brought his force to a total of 84 plus some 
friendly Indians. See also Rains’ Special Orders of Aug. 29, 1854, to Haller, 
and Rains to Samuel Cooper, Sept. 8, 1854, Ft. Dalles Report Book (FD1895, 
HM). 

58. Rains to Cooper, Sept. 8, 1854, Ft. Dalles Report Book (FD1895, H M); Frazer, 
Mansfield on the Condition of the Western Forts, 178. Perhaps Congress’ reluc- 
tance to authorize additional mounted troops stemmed from the cost of forage in 
many parts of the West. In 1850 the reported average cost of forage in Oregon 
(Military Dept. No. 11) for one horse for a month was $27.69. Only two places 
had higher figures: Fort Kearny with $27.72, and Fort Laramie with $34.24. 
U. S. Docs., Serial 587, p. 110. 


59. Rains to Thomas, Oct. 20, 1854, Ft. Dalles Report Book (FD1895, H M). 
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ed that “‘a winter campaign in so bleak a country . . . without means” 
(supplies, men and transportation) was impossible, and final punish- 
ment of the Snakes would have to wait until spring, 1855. Army 
headquarters approved this decision, * but residents of the Willamette 
Valley, where descriptions of the treatment of massacre victims stirred 
considerable feeling, were critical. Oregon’s Acting Governor George 
L. Curry issued a call for volunteers, but revoked it on advice of his 
officers, Brig. Gen. James W. Nesmith, Adjutant General E.M. 
Barnum and Quartermaster General John McCraken.” While the 
Army’s only winter activity out of Fort Dalles was to provide an 
escort for Indian Agent R. R. Thompson when he visited the Uma- 
tilla ‘reservation’ in January, 1855, regular troops did follow up 
the Ward massacre. It was June when Haller left the fort with 100 
men who remained in the field until mid-September, patrolling the 
Oregon Trail. © 

More whites passing through Indian country caused more clashes 
with the Indians; more troubles with the Indians brought more sol- 
diers to the fort, and more civilians to the nearby settlement. By 1854 
Wasco County and Valley residents had ferries on the John Day, 


60. Rains to Townsend, Sept. 14, 1854, Ft. Dalles Report Book (FD1895, HM). 

61. Wool’s adjutant, E.D. Townsend, wrote Colonel Bonneville on Nov. 1, 1854: 
“The General commanding directs me to say in reply that the operations of Bvt. 
Major Haller seem to have been sufficient to show the Indians for the time that 
they can be reached and punished by our troops. The season being too far advanc- 
ed for further action against them, Major Rains has been called upon for a plan 
for a campaign in the spring on the basis you propose, and for a report in rela- 
tion to establishing a post near Fort Boise.” RG 98, Pacific Division Letters Re- 
ceived, 1846-55, Box 6, NA. 


62. See Curry to Nesmith, Barnum and McCraken, Sept. 22, 1854, and their replies 
in Oregon Territorial Papers, RG 59, NA. 


63. See Capt. DeLancy Floyd-Jones’ report to Lt. R. Macfeely, Jan. 19, 1855, F3, 
RG 98, Dept. of the Pacific, Letters Received, 1855 A-W, Box 3, NA. 


64. Of four guilty Indians captured three were hung, and one killed in an escape at- 
tempt. Other sources on the Ward massacre in addition to those already cited and 
the newspapers include: The Dismissal of Major Granville O. Haller, 35; James 
McBride to Joseph Lane, Nov. 10, 1854, Lane Collection, OHS; Curry to Lane, 
Sept. 18, 20, 26, 1854, and Curry to Franklin Pierce, Sept. 24, 1854, Curry 
Papers, OHS; Newton J. Ward to T. A. Wood, undated latter (c1900), MS. 979. 
107W, and Indian War Pension Application No. 1308, OHS; U.S. Docs., Serial 
1016 (H.R. Misc. Doc. No. 47); Correspondence relating to the Massacre of Im- 
migrants by the Snake Indians, in August, 1854 (Salem, Territorial Printer, 1854). 
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the Deschutes and the Snake at Fort Boise, as well as a growing 
trade in immigrant cattle. Reported traces of gold found by Pacific 
Railroad exploration parties in the upper country brought in pros- 
pectors, and with the June 1855 news of discoveries near Colville 
(on the Columbia not far from the Canadian border) there was a 
rush to that area. Governor Stevens of Washington Territory, also 
Indian Superintendent, was accompanied by troops from Fort Dalles 
when he and Oregon’s Indian Superintendent, Joel Palmer, concluded 
treaties with reluctant tribes east of the Cascades at Walla Walla in 
May-June, 1855. Palmer also made a treaty with the Indians of the 
Dalles area, who were to be located on the Warm Springs Reser- 
vation. All these events brought considerable traffic upriver to the 
fort and settlement, then at the head of steamboat navigation, at other 
times than the fall arrival of immigrants, and growing demands for 
laborers, packers and supplies. ® 

The town began to take on definite form by fall, 1855; local resi- 
dents met on September 15 and elected a board of five trustees to 
watch over county seat property and more or less serve as a govern- 
ing body until the spring 1856 election. That month, too, there was 
news that a company of dragoons was on its way to the fort, as well 
as less welcome reports of trouble between Indians and miners. On 
October 3, Haller’s second expedition that year (105 officers and 
men), moved into the Yakima country to find the Indians who had 
killed Indian Agent Andrew J. Bolon and several miners. A week 
later the troops were defeated and retreating from an Indian force 


65. For background, see Arthur L. Throckmorton, Oregon Argonauts: Merchant 
Adventurers on the Western Frontier (Oregon Historical Society, 1961), 197-98. 

66. See Ralph Shane, “Early Explorers Through Warm Springs Reservation Area,” 
OHQ, LI (December, 1950), 286ff. 

67. It might be noted that Haller’s Snake expedition of 1855 employed an average 
forty civilians a month, largely packers and teamsters, from June through Sep- 
tember. Rains’ Yakima expedition employed 54 from Oct. 11 to Nov. 30, 1855. 
See RG 92, Hiram Dryer, AAQM, Reports of Persons and Articles Hired, Snake 
Expedition, June-Sept., 1855; Robert Macfeely, AAQM, zbid., Yakima Expedition, 
Oct.-Dec., 1855, NA. 

68. One of the trustees was Lt. Benjamin D. Forsythe, 4th Infantry AAQM at Fort 
Dalles who built a two-story house in the town. Forsythe also laid out the town in 
1855. See Crandall, “‘Covered Wagon Stories,” The Dalles Chronicle, Sept. 10, 
Sept. 16, 1924; An Illustrated History of Central Oregon (Spokane, 1905), 132-33. 
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estimated at 1,500.6 Major Rains immediately called on Washing- 
ton’s governor for two and Oregon’s for four companies of volun- 
teers, and went out to relieve Haller with all the regulars he could 
gather. ” Additional regulars arrived from other parts of the depart- 
ment by the end of the month and eventually several hundred volun- 
teers also joined Rains’ campaign force. 

About five days after news of Haller’s defeat reached the Valley in 
October, there were reports that Indians in southern Oregon had 
killed Rogue River settlers. Subsequent attacks in western Washing- 
ton made it appear—perhaps as subconsciously anticipated by some— 
that the region’s Indians planned a general war against the whites. 7! 


69. Unlike the Snake expedition, when the problem had been to find them, a large 
and growing number of Indians gathered about the troops at Toppenish, about 60 
miles north of Fort Dalles, and attacked on October 6. After two days of battle 
Haller made a successful fighting retreat. Five of his men were killed and 17 wound- 
ed. See ‘‘Full Particulars of Maj. Haller’s Expedition,” from an Oct. 15 extra, in 
the Oregonian, Oct. 20, 1855, p. 1, col. 5; also Haller’s Oct. 16 report quoted in 
Mark V. Weatherford, Six Independent Indian War Campaigns in Oregon and 
Washington between 1850 and 1860 (Corvallis, n.d.), 4-14; Haller’s Enclosure 
No. 2, in H36, Oct. 17, 1855, to Lt. Henry C. Hodges, RG 98, Dept. of the 
Pacific, Letters Received, 1855 A-W, Box 3, NA; Lt. Hiram Dryer to Lt. John 
Withers, Oct. 3, 1855, RG 98, Dept. of Pacific, Misc. Letters, Orders and Circulars, 
1851-58, NA. 


70. On Oct. 17, 1855, when reconnoitering the north bank of the Columbia opposite 
Fort Dalles, Rains had 150 officers and men, 14 horses and two howitzers (see his 
endorsement on Haller’s letter to him from Fort Dalles, H36, RG 98, Dept. of 
Pacific, Letters Received, 1855 A-W, Box 3, NA). Some of these came with Rains 
from Fort Vancouver. See Wool’s report, Oct. 19, 1855, U.S. Docs., Serial 841, pp. 
79-80’ Frances Fuller Victor, Early Indian Wars of Oregon (Salem, 1894, 427. 
(Hereafter EJ W. ). 

71. Joel Palmer anticipated the news of Haller’s defeat and the general Indian ‘con- 
spiracy’ view in a letter to Rains about Indian Agent Bolon’s murder, written at 
The Dalles on October 4, the day after Haller left. An Indian Palmer sent out had 
returned from the Yakima country, he wrote, with the following story: “That on 
his way, he met Camiyacken [Kamiakin], the head Chief of the Yackamaws 

_. [who] told him that they had resolved upon a war with the whites, and expect- 
ed to continue it for five years, if necessary . . . They have undoubtedly resolved 
upon war,” Palmer felt, ‘‘and can, I think, bring into the field over six hundred 
warriors, well armed. The command under Major Haller and Lieut. [William A.] 
Slaughter are, I think, in eminent danger, and entirely insufficient to carry on suc- 
cessful operations in that country. There can be but little doubt but that in the event 
of a defeat of the troops now sent out, the enemies force would be greatly augment- 
ed by enlistments from the friendly tribes. Invitations and threats have been sent to 
all the bands bordering those tribes; but none from Oregon have yet joined them; 
but delay in properly chastising them will strengthen their combinations and en- 
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When the territorial governors called out sufficient volunteers” under 
independent command to meet these threats on all fronts, already un- 
pleasant relations with General John E. Wool, commander of the 
Department of the Pacific who felt the Indians were more sinned 
against than sinning, began to deteriorate into another kind of war. 
At the end of November Rains and the regulars, who in conjunction 
with the northern battalion of Oregon volunteers hardly managed to 
skirmish with Indians reluctant to fight so large a force, were order- 
ed into winter quarters at Fort Dalles.” 

The events of 1855, culminating in the Yakima War, brought 
Fort Dalles into a primary position as the key to the interior. As 
Wool’s topographical officer reported, Fort Dalles ‘‘is to the Pacific 
slope what Fort Leavenworth is to the east slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains in its military aspects. In all the country above the Dalles 


danger the peace of the entire country . . . The excited state of feeling among the 
tribes in the interior, and the almost certainty of involving all in a war against 
us, in the event of a few victories on the part of those now combined, would seem 
to justify the calling into active and immediate service a force of at least six hun- 
dred men. . .”” RG 98, Dept. of the Pacific, Misc. Letters, Orders and Circulars, 
1851-58, NA. 


72. Out of a 6,000 total, 3,500 volunteers were in service at one time, 1855-56, accord- 
ing to Throckmorton, Oregon Argonauts, 187. 


73. Intra-army and regular-volunteer disputes—Wool vs. Jefferson Davis, Wool vs. 
I. 1. Stevens and most of the population of Oregon and Washington territories—and 
repercussions echoing from district to department to Washington, D.C. and back 
in stories in eastern as well as local newspapers, with political effects, complicate 
the picture too much to detail here. Yet the war itself and conflicting attitudes to- 
ward it certainly figured and should be ‘credited’ in Fort Dalles’ and the region’s 
development; in a way, Wool’s attitude provided the springboard for Fort Dalles. 
The General adopted a paternal attitude toward the Indians, with whom he had no 
direct contact, and expected the same from his subordinates, as well as loudly and 
repeatedly opposing any payment by the U.S. government for volunteer services 
or supplies. Of course there were white atrocities and murders as well as Indian, 
but the unrealism of Wool’s attitude—‘‘If the volunteers and settlers will only let 
the Indians alone, and keep out of their country, they will not be molested’””—make 
evident his refusal to accept this facet of American expansion. See expressions of 
Wool and others in U.S. Docs., Serial 894, pp. 186, 187, 195-97; also note 80 
below. 

The Yakima and Rogue River Indian wars are discussed in various histories of 
the region and many other publications, in OHQ, in Victor’s Early Indian Wars, 
in published federal documents such as U. S. Docs., Serial 841, pp. 75-89, and 
Serial 894, pp. 147-203, and others cited subsequently, in army reports in Wea- 
therford’s Six Independent Indian War Campaigns, in private correspondence of 
the time, unpublished military records in RG 98 at the National Archives, etc. 
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mounted troops may be used to advantage . . . ’? 4 A month and a 
half before the attack on Haller, existing structures, a subject of com- 
plaint since 1852,” were recognized as inadequate by department 
headquarters. When orders to erect quarters for the expected dragoon 
company were received in September, most of the buildings dated 
from the badly planned efforts of the Rifle Regiment.”* Post Orders 
No. 66, issued September 5, authorized two new barracks (90x30), 
and new officers quarters (40x30).’7 The post quartermaster, Lt. 
Benjamin D. Forsythe, found it impractical to complete construction 
with extra duty men, one citizen mechanic and one millwright, as 
directed. On September 20 he notified Haller that ‘“The entire strength 
of extra and daily duty labor will not in my opinion place officers 
and soldiers in their regulation allowance of quarters or complete the 
improvements already ordered under eighteen months,” and was au- 
thorized to employ six citizen mechanics. ® But this modest measure 
failed to meet the suddenly increased demand for quarters occasioned 
by the Yakima War: if the expected dragoon company failed to ap- 
pear, other troops not contemplated in Post Orders No. 66 did ar- 
rive. The fort was still ‘more or less’ a two-company post in Novem- 
ber 1854, when the garrison was listed at 75; a year later, Rains re- 


74. Thomas J. Cram, ‘“Topographical Memoir of the Department of the Pacific,” 
U. S. Does., Serial 1014 (H.R. Ex. Doc. No. 114), p. 57. 


75. Alvord presented modest alteration and expansion plans Nov. 6, 1852 (Ft. Dalles 
Report Boek, FD1895, HM), and Rains proposed new officers’ quarters in 1854 
which apparently were not then authorized (Frazer, Mansfield on the Condition of 
the Western Forts, 176). 

76. They included: the log officers’ quarters with three attached temporary kitchens; 
a 40x20 commanding officer’s house of two rooms and attached temporary kit- 
chen; a 30x18 log guard house; a 12x12 log and frame magazine; a 132x18 build- 
ing providing quarters for two companies and the hospital, with two kitchens behind 
it; blacksmith and carpenter shops; a 30x18 frame bakery; a log storehouse 30x18; 
two unfinished frame buildings including one (100x30) begun by the Rifles and a 
50x50 officers quarters; the 100x30 quartermaster and commissary storehouse and 
stable; a poorly built log sawmill and a shed used by company laundresses. (Capt. 
Maurice Maloney’s Feb. 9 and April 18, 1855, statements are in RG 92, Consol. 
Corr. File, Ft. Dalles, NA.) Of these the CO’s quarters, magazine, kitchens, 30x18 
log storehouse, 50x50 unfinished officers quarters and perhaps the guardhouse ap- 
pear to postdate Rifle Regiment construction. 

77. Ft. Dalles Report Book (FD1895, H M). 


78. FD1895, HM: Christopher C. Augur to John Whithers, Sept. 9, 1855; Forsythe to 
Haller, Sept. 20, 1855; St. Clair Dearing to Forsythe, Sept. 21, 1855. 
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turned from the field with six companies and a dragoon detachment— 
368 men. Four companies and the dragoons were in tents at the end 
of November. ” 


79. General Wool, who arrived at Vancouver on November 17 and remained there 
through Jan. 12, 1856, sent Major E. D. Townsend to Fort Dalles to make a spe- 
cial inspection and assessment of the situation, in order to facilitate planning. Town- 
send’s ‘Confidential Report” to Wool, Nov. 28, 1855, listed troops at Fort Dalles 
as Cos. B and L, 3rd Artillery, G, H, I and K, 4th Infantry, and 18 men of Cos. 
C and E, 1st Dragoons, under Lt. Philip H. Sheridan, 4th Infantry. The men 
generally lacked proper clothing, many had no shoes, and there were insufficient 
supplies and horses. ‘Townsend concluded that ‘‘no effective field operations can be 
undertaken during the winter season,” and recommended new posts in the Simcoe 
Valley and between the Blue Mountains and the Walla Walla Valley. He noted that 
there were at Fort Dalles “‘quarters in which two companies can be temporarily ac- 
commodated, but they will be much crowded. Another building will be finished in 
a week or ten days so far as to shelter two companies more. The officers quarters 
are only sufficient for two companies.” (T25, RG 98, Dept. of Pacific, Letters Re- 
ceived, 1855 A-W, Box 3, NA.) For number of troops in 1854 and 1855, see 
U.S. Docs., Serial 778, pp. 62-63, and M12, Enclosure No. 1, Thompson Morris 
to R. Arnold, April 15, 1856, RG 98, Dept. of Pacific, Letters Received, 1856 
A-Q, Box 4, NA. 
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In an action typical of the home-front campaign, Wool ordered 
part of the regulars at Fort Dalles downriver to Vancouver about 
the time news was received of the Oregon Mounted Volunteers’ De- 
cember 7-10 battle with the Indians in Walla Walla Valley. Besides 
expressing his disapproval of volunteers and getting the regulars into 
better quarters, the General apparently agreed with Major Town- 
send’s judgement that the Army was not equipped to undertake a 
winter campaign (and would not undertake a war of extermination, 
as he insisted the settlers wished) against Indians with plenty of 
horses and cattle, in a country where he felt there were (or should 
have been) no whites to protect. *' Wool refused any cooperation or 


80. This was the report of the editor of the Portland Oregonian, Jan. 19, 1856, p. 2, 
col. 1. When Wool was in Portland, the editor continued, he appeared ‘“‘to devote 
his time between sympathies for the death of Peu-peu-mox-mox and discouraging 
everybody from furnishing supplies [to the volunteers], by saying the general gov- 
ernment will never a pay a dollar toward the expenses incurred . . .” Probably the 
troops moved to Vancouver were Cos. G and H, 4th Infantry, who moved out of 
that post in March, 1856 (Morris to Arnold, April 15, 1856, M12, op. cit. NA). 
On Jan. 19, 1856, Wool ordered Co. B, 3rd Artillery, south to Benecia, but it is 
not clear whether that company was at Fort Dalles or Vancouver at the time (U. S. 
Docs., Serial 841, p. 164). On December 11 Haller at Fort Dalles reported the 
Indian-volunteer battle, including the number killed and wounded and a sketch map 
of the Walla Walla country. H40, RG 98, Dept. of Pacific, Letters Received, 1855 
A-W, Box 3, NA. 

Perhaps Wool’s intemperate feeling and expression toward the volunteers were ag- 
gravated by his illness during his Vancouver stay (he continued so for some 
months after his return to California)—or vice versa. In 1856, Col. George Wright 
was instructed to ‘‘have nothing to do with volunteers or Governor Stevens,”’ whom 
Wool described as ‘“‘crazy.”’ ‘If you should find them or any citizens in your way, 
you will arrest, disarm, and send them out of the Yakima country.”” (W. W. Mack- 
all to Wright, July 3, 1856, and Wool to Lt. Col. L. Thomas, Aug. 4, 1856, 
U.S. Docs., Serial 894, pp. 166-68.) When Wool reminded Wright of these instruct- 
ions during Stevens’ second council with the Indians at Walla Walla (August, 
1856), Wright diplomatically indicated that Stevens was, after all, functioning as 
a duly appointed federal official, ‘Superintendent of Indian affairs, and as com- 
missioner to treat with the Indians, by the appointment of the President; and the 
moment the council is closed, he with his attendants will start for the Dalles, leav- 
ing with Col. Steptoe fifteen or twenty thousand pounds of flour for issue to the In- 
dians.”” (Wright to Mackall, Sept. 20, 1856, in ibid., 196.) By this time, too, both 
Wright and Wool assumed that the Yakima War was over—and Stevens must have 
accepted this view as a reason for holding the council. Probably the meeting was 
not a calculated move in the personal duel between Wool and Stevens, but it must 
have infuriated Wool to be consistently one move behind—or to have his own 
moves anticipated and taken out of his hands. 


81. About 90 Walla Walla Valley settlers, mostly French-Canadians, were escorted to 
the Deschutes when the volunteers left their Walla Walla winter post in spring, 
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aid—even so much as a howitzer or a wagon—but the volunteers re- 
mained in the field through the winter of 1855-56, operating out of 
headquarters at The Dalles. Troops and such supplies and horses 
as the territorial government could obtain on speculation of federal 
payment * were moved upriver, in time, despite the portage bottleneck 
and the winter ice blockade, and forwarded by pack train to posts on 
the Umatilla and in the Walla Walla Valley. 

Though the regulars remained in garrison at Fort Dalles during 
the winter,*® the future of the fort was already determined. On Nov- 
ember 3, just before General Wool left San Francisco for Vancouver 
(and before his hostility toward Oregon and Washington volunteers 


1856, according to Col. James K. Kelly’s report, May 13, 1856, printed in J. W. 
Reese, ““OMV’s Fort Henrietta: On Winter Duty, 1855-56,” OHQ, LXVI (June, 
1965), 159. 


82. On Nov. 26, 1855, immediately after the regulars went into winter quarters and 
Wool refused even a howitzer to the volunteers, OMV Colonel James W. Nesmith 
wrote privately to Asahel Bush from The Dalles: ““This damed war has got to be 
a humbug . . . the Indians have run to Hell, or Texas, and our horses are too 
much broken down to persue them . . . I am satisfied that the best thing that could 
be done would be to recall the troops. Their suffering in the Yackama has been of 
the severest kind, and with a still worse prospect before them. There is now laying 
in the Garrison here about 450 regulars whose duty it is to protect settlers, they are 
in good quarters, while we poor devils tentless and otherwise destitute are by the 
Governor’s orders to march to Walla Walla. God Dam such folly . . . we are defi- 
cient in everything necessary to render an army efficient . . .”’ (Nesmith Collection, 
OHS.) Wool’s accusations that the war was one of speculation, continued by the 
volunteers for that reason and to plunder and exterminate the Indians, were elabor- 
ated through the winter and spring of 1856. Of course territorial script usedon 
the basis of expected federal payment was a boon to speculators, as Wool stated; 
as much or more than any other one person, he helped to make it so. And of 
course the war might be regarded by some Oregonians as a ‘‘God-send to the coun- 
try,”’ as Wool quoted. Even in the mid-19th century, federal military expenditure 
was important, certainly to distant territories in economic doldrums. As Wool ac- 
cused, the dispute over payment of the Yakima War expenses sank deeper into poli- 
tics; he helped to sink it there. But the public contention caused the delay of pay- 
ments on territorial script until 1861—and then the six-million-dollar debt was cut 
substantially by federal auditors. For Wool’s general defense and offense on the war, 
see his reports to Thomas, April 2, May 4, and May 15, 1856, in U. S. Docs., 
Serial 859 (H.R. Ex. Doc. 118), pp. 6-8, and Serial 822, (Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 66), 
pp. 54-61. Throckmorton, Oregon Argonauts, 188-89, 192-95, describes the effect 
on prices of goods purchased, the long-drawn-out controversy and final payment. 

83. Except for one minor foray—which may have figured in Wool’s order to bring 
down troops from Fort Dalles to Vancouver. The circumstances were these: on the 
same day Haller heard about the volunteers’ Walla Walla battle, friendly Indians 
brought news of hostile caches of provisions. Haller sent out Lt. Edward H. Day 
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had crystallized), he sent East an account of Indian outbreaks in 
the Pacific Northwest, describing Haller’s defeat by “an extensive 
combination of hostile tribes’ which might “extend to yet other 
tribes,’ adding as a postscript: ‘“‘We require more troops in this de- 
partment—at least one regiment.”’ The adjutant general replied from 
New York on December 1, 1855, informing Wool that the 9th In- 
fantry would be sent from Fort Monroe to reinforce his command.™ 
Wool must have been unaware of this on November 30, 1855, when 
he issued Special Orders No. 97, which provided the basis for Fort 
Dalles’ future expansion as headquarters of the 9th Infantry.* When 
the Ninth arrived at Fort Vancouver in January, shortly after Wool’s 
departure for San Francisco, * the General sent directions to Col. 


and about 40 regulars on a scout up the Deschutes and Columbia. Reaching their 
objectives, the detachment destroyed or gave the ‘friendly’ Indian guides five canoes 
and about six tons of provisions. (H41, Haller to Townsend, Dec. 11, 1855, and 
H45, Dec. 18, including Day’s report, RG 98, Dept. of Pacific, Letters Received, 
1855 A-W, Box 3, NA.) Haller, after all, had been the officer defeated, and he did 
not share Wool’s view of the volunteers. 

84. U.S. Docs., Serial 841, pp. 88-89, has Wool’s and the Adjutant General’s letters. 


85. Received and acknowledged by Haller at Fort Dalles on Dec. 4, 1855 (Haller to 
Townsend, Dec. 5, 1855, H35, RG 98, Dept. of Pacific, Letters Received, 1855 
A-W, Box 3, NA), Special Orders No. 97 read: “‘Major [Osborne A.] Cross, 
Chief Quarter Master, will take immediate steps for having erected at Fort Dalles, 
the following additional buildings: Quarters for one field officer, quarters and 
Barracks for one Company, a store-house for Commissary and Quarter Master’s 
property, a hospital, and a guard house: The stable at the post will be altered to 
accommodate the horses for a Company of Dragoons: The above work will be 
done as expeditiously and economically as possible. It is understood the saw mill 
at the post is capable of cutting all the lumber which will be required.”’ 


86. Victor (EJW, 458) says Wool’s steamer, moving downriver, passed the Oregon 
(carrying Wright and six companies of the 9th Infantry) coming upriver, with the 
implication that Wool spoke to Wright then. This could hardly be the case, since 
Wool left Vancouver on January 12 or 13, reaching San Francisco on January 17, 
and Wright arrived at Vancouver on January 19 or 21. (See Oregon City Oregon 
Argus, Jan. 26, 1856, 2:1, and Portland Oregon Weekly Times, Jan. 19, 2:1, 
Jan. 26, 4:4.) The Oregon Weekly Times, Jan. 26, 1856, clears up the confusion 
(and phases the event into the home front campaign), reporting that the Republic 
(aboard which were Lt. Col. Silas Casey and additional companies of the 9th) 
spoke the Columbia, Wool’s steamship, near the Farralone Islands, just west of 
San Francisco. Wool went on board the Republic “‘for the purpose of having the 
troops taken back to San Francisco,” but ‘‘Capt. Isham declined to return, stating 
he had heavy freights, and was under charter for Fort Vancouver. It seems that it 
was Gen. Wool’s intention to have retained this regiment in California for a time, 
but he did not arrive in season to have his wishes carried out . . . Although Col. 
Wright takes the command—out-ranking Major Rains—he does not feel at liberty 
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George Wright concerning his plans to bring and keep peace in the 
interior. ‘‘As soon as the season will permit,’ Wool wrote, 


. . . you will establish the Head Quarters of your Regiment at the 
Dalles, where all the troops intended for the Indian Country will be 
concentrated . . . The points which I intended as the base of opera- 
tions are the Selah Fisheries on the Yakama River, and some point 
on or near the Columbia River in the neighborhood of Fort Walla- 
Walla. It is my intention to establish a permanent post somewhere in 
this region, at the most eligible point for controlling the surrounding 
Indian tribes, and to command the river and its crossings . . . Be- 
tween the Dalles and the Selah Fisheries an intermediate post with 
one company may be necessary to prevent the Yakamas from taking 
fish in the streams which empty themselves into the Yakama and 
Columbia rivers . . . Expeditions should be prepared to leave at the 
earliest moment, that is, so soon as grass can be obtained for ani- 
mals, for Fort Walla-Walla and the Selah Fisheries . . .°” 


By March 25, Wright and his expeditionary force were camped 
five miles east of The Dalles, ready to move into the Walla Walla 
country, a move delayed by unexpected news that Indians had at- 
tacked the Cascades portage, killing about fifteen whites and blocking 
the army supply line. A small body of regulars from Fort Vancou- 
ver and some volunteers from Portland answered the call for help 
and kept the Indians engaged until Wright arrived. On March 28 his 
troops attacked the hostiles, most of whom escaped, though Wright 
subsequently hung several of those implicated. In place of the single 
blockhouse and nine soldiers previously stationed at mid-Cascades, 
Wright ordered two new blockhouses built at the upper and lower 
landings, directing Capt. Charles S. Winder and his company to de- 
fend the portage. Then he returned to Fort Dalles and set out once 
more, but on a more northerly course. He crossed the Columbia with 


to make any movement, until ordered by Gen. Wool.” Casey and two companies 
of the 9th were ordered to Puget Sound and left shortly after their arrival at Van- 
couver. Wool himself confirms that on January 19, he had not seen Wright: ‘“‘we 
happened to pass each other on the Pacific, he going to Vancouver and myself to 
San Francisco.” Wool to Thomas, July 1, 1856, in U. S. Docs., Serial 894, p.154. 


87. W36, Enc. 3, Wool to George Wright, Jan. 29, 1856, RG 98, Dept. of Pacific, 
Letters Received, 1857 R-W and 1858 A-H, Box 7, NA. At the same time, Wool 
sent Cram’s ‘‘Memoir and Sketches.” 
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about 250 men and camped 25 miles northeast at ‘“Camp Klikatat” 
on May 1, 1856. 

There was minor skirmishing as Wright moved on toward the 
Naches and the area of Haller’s defeat. After the troops camped on 
May 8, large numbers of Indians began to gather on the opposite 
bank of the river, while messengers were sent to Wright requesting 
peace. In a few days, according to Victor, a friendly Klickitat told 
Wright the Indians planned an attack.** Wright prudently sent to 
Fort Dalles for reinforcements, and Lt. Col. Edward J. Steptoe with 
three companies of the 9th and one of the 4th Infantry (240 men)” 
joined him by the end of May. On June 8 Wright reported: ‘‘I have 
a force sufficient to crush these Indians at once, if I can only bring 
them to battle. I shall pursue them, and they must fight or leave the 
country.” °! 

Wright completed a bridge across the Naches River, and leaving 
Steptoe and three companies of the 9th Infantry to secure ‘‘Fort Na- 


88. W58, RG 98, Dept. of Pacific, Letters Received, 1856 R-W and 1857 A-B, Box 5, 
NA. Camp Klickitat apparently was a natural campsite about 25 miles north of 
Fort Dalles, where a blockhouse was begun (?) in the fall of 1855, after Haller’s 
defeat. It was on what probably was an Indian trail and later the road from Fort 
Dalles to Fort Simcoe. Oregon Mounted Volunteers referred to the site as Camp 
Clikitat or Snow Camp in mid-November, 1855 (see letter from ‘‘A Volunteer,” 
Portland Democratic Standard, Dec. 6, 1855, 2:3; correspondence on the Yakima 
War in Oregonian, Nov. 17, p. 2, and Dec. 1, 1855, 2:5; also Gilbert, Historic 
Sketches, 173; Robert Ballou, Early Klickitat Valley Days (Goldendale, Wash., 
1938), 329-31. 


89. EIW, 472. A.H. Robie, commissary officer in the Washington Territory Volun- 
teers, wrote Governor Stevens from The Dalles on May 12, 1856, that an express 
from Wright arrived May 11 with news that an estimated 1,200 warriors were 
camped opposite him, that at first they sent messengers asking Wright to make 
peace, but after two days Kamiakin ‘‘declared that he would not make peace. The 
Natcheese is verry much swolen and exceedingly difficult to cross. This had pre- 
vented them from engaging in Battle up to the time the express left. . . ’ Records 
of the Washington Territory Volunteers, Adjutant General’s Papers, Washington 
State Library. See also The Dismissal of Major Granville O. Haller, 50. 


90. Capt. Thomas Jordan, AQM, to Capt. D.R. Jones, May 24, 1856, J13, RG98, 
Dept. of Pacific, Letters Received, 1856 A-Q, Box 4, NA. Winder’s Cascades com- 
pany was withdrawn to join the reinforcing party. 


91. That was the only part of Wright’s June 8 report quoted by General Wool in his 
July 1, 1856, letter to Thomas, Serial 894, p. 153. Major Robert S. Garnett and 


two more companies arrived June 13. See ibid., 152, and Wright’s June 20 report 
in Weatherford, Six Independent Indian War Campaigns, 27. 
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chess,” the supply depot in the Kittitas Valley, on June 18 crossed 
over with eight companies, a total of 450 rank and file.*? Reason- 
ably enough in the face of a force that size, the Indians temporized. 
Wright spent the summer “‘trailing Indians from place to place . . . 
over mountains before thought impassable for troops, dragging after 
them their season’s supplies . . .”” % At one time, he was even supply- 
ing 250 pounds of flour a day to Indians who came to his camp 
peacefully. °° By July 18 Wright felt he had the situation under con- 
trol and so reported. * About that time, too, he sent Major Pinkney 


92. Wright’s June 20 report, Weatherford, Six Independent Indian War Campaigns, 
27-28. 


93. As Haller wrote Nesmith on May 12, after Wright sent for reinforcements, “the 
Indians are trying to gain some point by talking of peace . . . ’” Nesmith Letters, 
Ms. 577, OHS. The uses of competition among whites were surely nothing new to 
the Indians after so many years of the fur trade and missionaries of different faiths. 


94. Victor, EIW, 475. 


95. On July 18 Wright reported he was issuing flour to 500 Indians who, he said, had 
been deserted by their chiefs, and had brought in all the government animals in 
their possession (about 20). ‘‘Were it advisable, I could assemble a much larger 
number of Indians at this place, but the difficulty of subsisting them makes it nec- 
cessary to allow them to occupy separate districts of country where fish and roots 
can be obtained in abundance. This river affords them but few fish at this season 
of the year; when the salmon commence their fall run they will prepare their winter 
supply . . . . The whole country should be given to the Indians; they require it; they 
cannot live at any one point for the whole year. The roots, the berries, and the fish 
make up their principal subsistence; these are all obtained at different places and 
different seasons of the year. Hence they are frequently changing their abodes, until 
fall...’ (No. 19, Wright to D. R. Jones, Serial 894, pp. 177-78.) This view was 
welcome to Wool. 


96. No. 18, Serial 894, p. 177. Wool congratulated him on his ‘‘successful termina- 
tion of the war’’ with the Yakimas and Klickitats, and ordered him to turn his 
attention to the Walla Walla Valley and the establishment of posts there and in the 
Yakima country. As mentioned (note 80), Wright had been ordered to arrest, dis- 
arm and send all volunteers out of the country, and was very carefully not co- 
operating with Oregon and Washington volunteers still out in the Palouse, Walla 
Walla and Umatilla areas. He wrote on July 18: “I have not overlooked from the 
first the evident determination to co-operate with the regular forces in bringing this 
war to a close, and I have steadily resisted all advances. My efforts have been re- 
tarded, bui not defeated, by what was done [by the volunteers].”” (No. 19, ibid., 
179.) Wright was now ordered to see that all white settlers were excluded from 
lands “‘not ceded by treaty, confirmed by the Senate, and approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States,”’—in effect, all the country east of the Cascades. But 
with an inconsistency which surely nullified the policy, Wool’s order allowed miners 
in the Colville region, though they were to be notified that if they interfered with 
the Indians they would be punished and sent out of the country. (Mackall to 
Wright, August 2, 1856, ibid., 169.) 
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Lugenbeel and some troops back to Fort Dalles. 

From Steptoe’s departure in May to Lugenbeel’s return, the only 
officer left to manage the fort’s now greatly enlarged functions as de- 
pot for the interior was the assistant quartermaster, Captain Thomas 
Jordan.®” Probably Jordan was selected because he was a nearby 
officer of proper rank, previous experience and efficiency; ** he evi- 
dently had no difficulty in adjusting his views to meet the scale of 
army operations in the interior. When he reported his transfer from 
Fort Miller, California, to Fort Dalles on March 21, 1856, Jordan 
noted that the Quartermaster Department operations of which he had: 
charge would “‘probably be on an extensive and I fear, most costly 
scale . . . for some time . . . ” He was advised, he wrote, that the 
chances Wright’s expedition would bring 


the enemy to any decisive conflict, are scarcely probable, hence, or 
rather in all events, it is the intention . . . to occupy points in the 
Indian Country with permanent posts, to be supplied by land trans- 
portation from this Depot. The first Post will be in the Walla Walla 
country, some 160 or 170 miles distant from this Post, and to which 
wagon transportation is entirely practicable . . . At least one other 
post, will be established somewhere on the Yakima River, the scene 
of recent hostilities . . . The remoteness of these Posts, and difficulties 
of access will make their supply costly, as everything necessary will 
have to be carried thither, from this place. °° 


Certainly Jordan’s new job was a challenge to him. As he wrote his 
wife on May 23, 


97. Jordan to D.R. Jones, May 24, 1856, J13, RG 98, Dept. of Pacific, Letters Re- 
ceived, 1856 A-Q, Box 4, NA. 

98. Born in Virginia in 1819 of a rather prominent family, Jordan graduated from 
West Point in 1840, and served in the Seminole War, 1841-43. During the Mexican 
War he became a captain in the quartermaster department at Vera Cruz, General 
Scott’s base for Mexican operations. Due to his superior’s illness, he had charge 
of quartermaster arrangements for the evacuation of Mexico, and between Aug. 10, 
1847 and Aug. 1, 1848, disbursed $4,300,000. He served in the second Seminole 
War, then in Washington, D.C. and was transferred to California about 1852. See 
U.S. Docs., Serial 744. (H. R. Report No. 290), July 14, 1854, Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs; information by William J. Marrin on Jordan in Annual Reunion 
Assn. of Graduates of the U.S. Military Academy, 1896, 77-81; entry for Thomas 
Jordan Coles, Encyclopedia of Virginia Biography, Vol. 5, 650-51. 

99. Jordan to Quartermaster General Thomas S. Jesup, March 21, 1856, Misc. Papers 
of Thomas Jordan, RG 92, Consol. Corr. File, NA. 
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. . . I shall have my hands full all the time, day and night. My own 
appointed duties at such a post as this would seem enough for one 
officer but Col. Wright seems to think I can stretch myself out to 
other duties too, for a time; and it is not a small compliment coming 
from him . . . My plans upon which I am building are giving great 
satisfaction, and I understand that the General is very much pleased 
with them.'° 


Of Jordan’s many activities, most pertinent here are these plans for. 
rebuilding Fort Dalles in what was for the Army, unique architectu- 
ral design, transforming it from “‘the most unattractive on the Paci- 
fic,” to one with officers’ quarters “‘in cottage form . . . arranged in 
every way to promote the convenience of those for whom they are in- 
tended . . . and for taste superior to those we have seen at any other 
post’’—or alternatively, to one which, officially and at a later date, 
looked like ‘‘a private speculation.” !” 


100. May 23, 1856 letter printed in Walla Walla Up-To-The-Times Magazine, II 
(April, 1908), 264. 

101. All quotations but the last are from Lawrence Kip, Army Life on the Pacific 
(New York, 1859), 23; the last from Henry W. Halleck to U.S. Grant, Dec. 8, 
1865, in War of the Rebellion, Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies (Washington, D. C., 1897), Series I, Vol. L, Part II, 1291-92. 
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Capt. Thomas Jordan, AQM at Fort Dalles, 1856-59, at right. 
Louts Scholl, about the time he sketched Fort Dalles plans. 
OHS Collections.. 
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In this transformation and the form in which it came about, two 
men were essential. Without Jordan as quartermaster, with his energy, 
administrative capacity, organization and drive to accomplishment, 
the post surely would not have become what it did; yet without the 
other half of the team, German immigrant Louis Scholl, with his 
taste for frontier adventure, thoroughness and disciplined artistic skill} 
it seems improbable that Jordan would have been able to reproduce 
at his frontier outpost on the Columbia Andrew Jackson Downing’s 
“Picturesque,” an architectural style then becoming popular in the 
more sophisticated and suburban East. Both Jordan and Scholl were 
men of taste and culture, and in Downing’s collections of house pat- 
terns they found a congenial American meeting-place—as did Major 
Robert S. Garnett, Commanding Officer at Fort Simcoe who began 
more permanent structures at his post the winter of 1856-57, using 
drawings provided by Louis Scholl which included at least one Down- 
ing plan} 


102. Scholl was born in Karlsruhe, Baden, in 1829, fourth son of Carl Benj. Fried- 
rich Scholl, a prominent banker. At the time of the 1848 revolution, four sons— 
Louis, Emil, Ernst and Julius—came to the United States. Perhaps the most adven- 
turous and artistic, Louis crossed the Plains to California (after stays in New 
York and St. Louis) in 1852. In trying to recover stolen stock, which he had been 
driving east from California to meet the immigrants, he met in Salt Lake City 
Col. Edward J. Steptoe with the army expedition sent out to punish the murderers 
of Capt. John W. Gunnison. Scholl went to work as a civilian employee in the 
Quartermaster’s Department, where he continued in various capacities for about 
eight years. He was employed by Captain Jordan, as he says, “as clerk and 
draftsman and for three years following acted as supervising architect of the gov- 
ernment, making all the plans for Fort Dalles, also for Fort Walla Walla, Fort 
Simcoe and Colville . . . . I prepared all working plans for the 49 carpenters and 
masons.” (“‘Recollections of Sixty Years,” in Up-To-The-Times, I (October, 1907), 
532). Scholl attended two schools in Karlsruhe: the Lyceum, founded in 1586 as 
a seminary “for the promotion of evangelical theology,” and for him, too, a 
grammar school where he learned languages; and the Polytechnic School, founded 
in 1825 as an ‘engineers’ school with the character of a high schoob.” It was 
modeled after the Polytechnic School in Paris, and is still in existence (the oldest 
polytechnic school in Germany) as the ‘Karlsruhe Fridericiana Polytechnic Acade- 
my (school of technology).”’ Letter from Dr. Haselier, Oberstaatarchivrat at the 
Baden Generallandesarchiv, Karlsruhe, Jan. 18, 1962. See also Scholl’s Pension 
Application, dated Walla Walla, Feb. 1, 1906 (copy courtesy of H. Dean Guie). 


103. For background on Fort Simcoe, description of its building and restoration, see 
H. Dean Guie, Bugles in the Valley: Garnett’s Ft. Simcoe (Yakima, 1956), and 
Albert Culverwell, Stronghold in the Yakima Country (Yakima, 1956), Washing- 
ton State Parks and Recreation Commission Historical Handbook No. 1. 
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Downing has been characterized as “‘the first great American land- 
scape gardener” who produced ‘‘a distinctly American art,” and as 
“the man most responsible’ for the end of the Greek Revival in 
American architecture.'“ Born and brought up on the Hudson River 
at Newburg, New York, where his father had a nursery, he came to 
architecture through landscape gardening. From this background, he 
wrote appropriately in one of his much-reprinted books: 


Architectural beauty must be considered conjointly with the beauty of 
the landscape or situation. Buildings of almost every description, and 
particularly those for the habitation of man, will be considered by the 
mind of taste, not only as architectural objects of greater or less mer- 
it, but as component parts of the general scene . . . Their effect will 
frequently be good or bad, not merely as they are excellent or indif- 
ferent examples of a certain style of buildings, but as they are happi- 
ly or unhappily combined with the adjacent scenery. The intelligent 
observer . . . will perceive how much more likely to be successful are 
the efforts of him, who, in composing and constructing a rural resi- 
dence, calls in to the aid of architecture, the genius of the landscape 


The most enduring and permanent source of satisfaction in houses 
is, undoubtedly, utility. In a country residence therefore, of whatever 
character, the comfort and convenience of the various members of 
the family being the first and most important consideration, the quali- 
ty of fitness is universally appreciated . . . the neglect of the various 
indispensable conveniences and comforts which an advanced state of 
civilization requires, would be but poorly compensated for by a fanci- 


104. See Herbert A. Kellar’s sketch in Dictionary of American Biography, and Vin- 
cent J. Scully, Jr., ‘Romantic Rationalism and the Expression of Structure in 
Wood: Downing, Wheeler, Gardner, and the ‘Stick Style,’ 1840-1876,” Art Bulle- 
tin, XXXV (June, 1953), 123, 124. Downing wrote books on landscape garden- 
ing, horticulture and architecture which went through many editions during his 
lifetime and after, edited the Albany, N. Y. Horticulturist for some years, and at 
the time of his accidental death in 1852, was engaged in carrying out his designs 
to landscape the Capitol grounds and mall in Washington, D. C.—plans complet- 
ed by successors. See DAB and report of Commissioner of Public Buildings Jno. 
B. Blake to Secretary of Interior Jacob Thompson, Oct. 13, 1859, in U.S. Docs., 
Serial 1024 (Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 2), p. 167. Scully claims Downing is important 
“because he decisively established the principles of asymmetrical, picturesque de- 
sign in America . . . Moreover, in his own development he eventually advanced 
beyond the purely picturesque, absorbed the ethical principles of Pugin and the 
Ecclesiologist, and transposed these into the specifically American idiom of con- 
struction in wood.” Art Bulletin, loc. ctt. 
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ful exterior or a highly ornate style of building. Further than this, 
Jitness will extend to the choice of situation . . . 1% 


Captain Jordan, who must have made the final decision to use 
Downing’s house pattern books as the basis for construction,!© hard- 
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105. A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening, Adapted to 
North America; with a View to the Improvement of Country Residences . . . with 
Remarks on Rural Architecture (5th ed., New York, 1853), 270-72. 


106. Who was first to propose Downing’s house plans for adaptation at Fort Dalles 
(and Fort Simcoe), Jordan or Scholl, is impossible to determine finally, and per- 
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First Scholl plan of “new” Fort Dalles layout. 
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ly could have selected more fittingly for the naturally picturesque 
landscape provided by the Columbia Gorge at the Dalles. That Down- 
ing’s Picturesque rural landscape—with its ‘‘spirited irregularity,” 
‘“‘comparatively abrupt and broken”’ surfaces ‘‘and growth of a some- 
what wild and bold character,”’ its “‘occasional smoothness”’ and parts 
which run “into dingles, rocky groups, and broken banks,” trees 
which “should in many places be old and irregular, with rough stems 
and bark’’!®’—was actually suburban in his time and place only em- 
phasizes the use of his house patterns as a means those who approv- 
ed the fort plans sought to use in familiarizing and civilizing the west- 
ern wilderness. And Downing must have been applied in varied fash- 
ion in many places in the United States to have his small cottage 
and farmhouse plans described as the ‘real vernacular architecture 
not only of the mid-century, but beyond.”' In fact, he gathered and 
adapted material from many sources in his Cottage Residences and 
Architecture of Country Houses; that his usages and details approxi- 
mated carpenters’ practices, including board and batten construction 
and the balloon frame, must have been part of his widespread appeal. 
Certainly Downing’s books were readily available among the horti- 
cultural, architectural and house pattern volumes stocked in Oregon 
bookstores by the mid-fifties.° 


haps not important. Jordan had education and considerable army experience be- 
hind him; Scholl, too, was educated in ways uncommon on the frontier, and he 
utilized his artistic skill in practical matters. During his youth in Karlsruhe there 
was a good deal of architectural development, and he spent a couple of years in 
New York before coming West. Though his West Point years seem a little early 
for Downing’s renown, Jordan during his term of duty at Fort Miller in Cali- 
fornia, may have known or heard of architect Henry W. Cleaveland, a Down- 
ing disciple who arrived at San Francisco in 1850; or if he had any interest, 
might have purchased Downing’s architectural books in San Francisco as early 
as 1853. Or it may have happened that neither Jordan nor Scholl had any pre- 
vious knowledge of Downing, and he was simply chosen as most appropriate. In 
any case, the responsibility was Jordan’s. See Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Archi- 
tecture: 19th and 20th Centuries (Penguin Books, Baltimore, Maryland, 1958), 
17, 18, 22, 28; and Harold Kirker, California’s Architectural Frontier: Style 
and Tradition in the Nineteenth Century (The Huntington Library, San Marino, 
California, 1960), 47, 58, 69, 205. 


107. Downing, Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening, 74-75. 
108. Scully, op. cit., Art Bulletin, XXXV:132. 


109. S.J. McCormick’s Oregon and Washington Almanac for the Year 1855 lists as 
available at McCormick’s Franklin Book Store, Portland, ‘Standard and Mis- 
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Of all styles, Downing found the English cottage most suitable for 
country or rural residences in the United States: it was practical in 
the space it allowed for the comforts and conveniences of country life, 
and in keeping with surrounding nature because of its varied and pic- 
turesque form and outline. It could be constructed cheaply of wood, 
yet easily allowed enrichment of detail or a change to more perman- 
ent character in brick or stone!!° And this was the style used at Fort 
Dalles and Fort Simcoe, with Downing’s preferred features—‘‘veran- 
das or piazzas,”’ square-headed windows with hoods or borders, en- 
trance porches, bay windows, pointed gables, moulded or separated 
chimney shafts, etc. Many of the buildings were constructed with 
board and batten exteriors, a finish Downing advocated because he 
felt it had more strength and truthfulness than horizontal boarding, 
was more economical, and as a bolder mode of construction, better 
expressed the Picturesque.!!! 

Louis Scholl’s adaptation of Downing’s plans to officers quarters 
from the single floorplans and exteriors of various “‘cottage resi- 
dences”’ given in the pattern books may have called for less imagina- 
tion than successfully extending the touch of style to other structures 
required at military posts. Barracks, guardhouse, quartermaster and 


cellaneous Works” like ““Downing’s Fruit Books . . . Mechanic’s own Book . . . 
Benjamin’s Architecture, Sloan’s and Shaw’s Architecture.’””’ McCormick’s 1856 
almanac advertises his book stock to include ‘‘Ritch’s American Architect, Allen’s 
Rural Architecture, Downing’s Country Houses (a spendid edition, in one volume, 
of this popular book), Downing’s Cottage and Farm Houses, O.S. Fowler’s A 
Home for All” (p. 35). Additional lists are in 1857-58-59 almanacs. Downing’s 
Cottage Residences was in the Oregon Territorial Library, as reported by the 
librarian, Chester N. Terry (Journal of the House of Representatives of the Terri- 
tory of Oregon ... 1853-54 (Salem, 1854), Appendix, p. 8), and Downing’s 
Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening, Architecture of 
Country Houses and Fruit and Fruit Trees of America were in the Washington 
Territorial Library (Journal of the House of Representatives of the Territory of 
Washington . . . 1854-55. (Olympia, 1855), Report of the Territorial Librarian, 
B. F. Kendall, 168. Portland’s City Book Store announced new stock from New 
York early in 1856 (Oregon Weekly Times, March 29, 1856, 3:2) which included 
Downing’s books on fruits (OWT, April 12, 1856, 3:1). See also Downing stock 
in other bookstore announcements in Oregon City Oregon Argus, May 12, 1855, 
3:5, Salem Oregon Statesman, Oct. 7, 1856, 3:6, OWT, August 29, 1857, 3:5. 


110. Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening, 370, 402-403. 


111. Architecture of Country Houses; Including Designs for Cottages, Farmhouses, 
and Villas, with Remarks on Interiors, Furniture, and the Best Modes of Warm- 
ing and Ventilating. . . (New York, 1851), 50-52. 
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commissary storehouses, even stables were supplied with details to 
give some touch of unity.'’” Both Downing precepts and the specific 
site obviously were considered with close attention to produce a Fort 
Dalles company kitchen-diningroom designed with one of Downing’s 
suggested practical conveniences—a dumbwaiter’ Probably the post 
buildings were painted originally in colors according to Downing’s 
theory of blending them with their surroundings, perhaps brown or 
buff—or like Garnett’s quarters at Simcoe, sand yellow with chocolate 
brown trim!'4 These, too, are the colors used in Scholl’s watercolor 
plans. 

Since only one building representing Fort Dalles at its peak exists 
today, it is fortunate that there are a number of Scholl drawings for 
the post—both in Army records where they were preserved in the 
nature of things and because the style of the buildings became a bone 
of contention, and in those kept by Scholl as part of his work and 
now at the Oregon Historical Society. From these and photographs 
taken in 1857, several specific plans from Downing’s books can be 
identified. Captain Jordan’s quarters appear to be closely adapted 
from Downing’s Design XXV, ‘‘A Plain Timber Cottage-Villa,” with 
minor modifications of the exterior and different arrangement and 
dimensions for interior rooms.!° Though the foundation for the Com- 


112. Scholl’s plans for these buildings—not by any stretch ‘country residences” —were 
more simple than those for officers quarters. The shops for carpenters, wheel- 
wrights, blacksmiths and saddlers were board and batten, but plain. At Fort 
Walla Walla the simplicity became plainness with no pretension to stylish detail— 
no doubt for economic reasons. See photostats of Scholl drawings for Ft. Walla 
Walla, RG 77, OCE 1878, NA. Three drawings in that file are obviously Scholl’s 
(two are initialed “‘L. S.”), obtained from Rufus Ingalls (who must have had them 
from Scholl) in 1878. 

113. See Scully, op. cit., Art Bulletin, XXXV:126. 


114. Guie, Bugles in the Valley, 101-102. For Downing’s color recommendations, see 
Cottage Residences; or, A Series of Designs for Rural Cottages and Cottage 
Villas, and Their Gardens and Grounds Adapted to North America (4th ed., rev. 
and improved, New York, 1853), op. p. 16. The sample colors are light brown, 
peach, beige, light grey, grey grey, and grey green. Some Fort Dalles buildings 
were “‘yellow washed” in the course of repairs in 1863. (‘Inspection Report of 
Public Buildings at Fort Dalles Ogn. by Ist Lieut. Peter Fox,” July 2, 1863, 
RG 92, Consol. Corr. File, Ft. Dalles, Oregon, NA.) 

115. The house design, which Downing credits to Gervase Wheeler, appears with 
floorplan and discussion in Architecture of Country Houses (1851), 298-304. 
Scholl’s adaptation appears more Downing-like than the pattern. Probably the 
planned “‘piazza”’ was never finished. See pp. 337-39. 
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manding Officer’s quarters at Fort Dalles was laid and the framing up 
before Jordan and Scholl arrived, that structure appears to be based 
on the same plan as Jordan’s, with some modifications. An addition- 
al wing isshown on the plan, and the CO’s front door opens on a 
different side of the house. The finish, as shown in the 1857 photo, 
was horizontal boards, rather than vertical board and _ batten}'® 
Scholl used a more exact adaptation for the one presently remaining 
building (the Surgeon’s Quarters), illustrated in Design III in 
Architecture of Country Houses (1851, op. p. 83). The existing 
structure is enriched beyond the plan by Downing details such as 
clustered chimney tops and an arched door frame, etc!!” The origin- 
al pointed butt shingles on Surgeon’s, Quartermaster’s and CO’s 
quarters, as well as some of the other buildings, were lapped to give 
a hexagonal effect (illustrated in Architecture of Country Houses, 
p. 181). 

Another Downing plan titled ‘A Villa Farm-House in the Bracket- 
ed Style”’ (in Architecture of Country Houses, op. p. 170), was used 
for Garnett’s quarters at Fort Simcoe. Like the Fort Dalles CO’s 
quarters, Captain Jordan’s or the Surgeon’s Quarters, the Simcoe 
plan’’* has a porch or “piazza”: even the new barracks at Fort 


116. According to architectural advice from Richard Marlitt, Scholl’s drawings indicate 
that this building had a balloon frame. See RG 77, Plans of Ft. Dalles, Oregon, 
1849-1865, OCE, Drawing No. 9 of a series of 10 by Scholl (presumably drawn 
in 1865 or later, perhaps in 1877-78 when Scholl was working in the Engineer 
Corps office in San Francisco). At least one other building—the stables—had bal- 
loon frame, according to information from Jacob Fritz, who had charge of the 
fort property in later years. See “‘Outline description of military posts in the mili- 
tary division of the Pacific, 1871’? (Department of Columbia section), Fort Dalles 
photostat from San Francisco Public Library at OHS. The same report describes 
the officers and company quarters then standing as frame buildings. E. A. Robins, 
who worked on the restoration at Fort Simcoe, states that all the buildings of of- 
ficers’ row had the same general framework. ‘‘The studs were all mortised in the 
sills, and on the commander’s building they run to the top plate.” (Robins to 
H. D. Guie, quoted in Guie to Knuth, Nov. 17, 1965.) ‘““The buildings in officers 
row were two story and the studs were hand hewed 4x4s of fir and mortised in 
the sills . . . Joins in sills were dovetailed together. Joists run from sills to roof 
plate.” Robins to Knuth, Nov. 10, 1965. (See p. 340, Officers Qrs. No. 1 plan.) 


117. Marion Ross identified the Fort Dalles Surgeon’s Quarters with Downing (in his 
‘Architecture in Oregon,” OHQ, LVII:12, 41-43), without benefit of Scholl’s letter 
to Mrs. Bowman, quoted below. 


118. The only Scholl plan found for Fort Simcoe is that for the CO’s quarters (prob- 
ably the only Downing plan used at Simcoe), enclosed with Col. Thomas Swords’ 
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Dalles has a porch running the length of the building, a form fol- 
lowed in barracks at Simcoe, Fort Walla Walla and many other 
army posts. Downing recognized the veranda as such a ‘“‘very gene- 
ral appendage”’ as well as so obviously useful as to excuse its a- 
doption into any style of architecture that may be selected for our 
domestic uses . . .”?1!9 


(To be concluded in the March, 1967 OHQ) 


July 18, 1857, report to Quartermaster General Jesup as an example of the build- 
ing style Swords deplored. (RG 92, Consol. Corr. File, Ft. Dalles, NA.) Swords 
commented: ‘‘. . . I send you a sketch of the building being put up for Fort Sim- 
coe, as quarters for the Comdg Officer (a Major). This plan was furnished by 
Capt. Jordan and the buildings at the Dalles are all of a similar character . . . 
Major Garnett has been directed to finish no more of the building commenced at 
Fort Simcoe, as quarters for himself, than will be necessary to give him his autho- 
rized number of rooms, or should he prefer finishing it, that the surplus rooms 
must be assigned to other officers.”” Note that one wing in the Downing floorplan 
is omitted in Scholl’s drawing. (Photo p. 346.) 


2 


119. Downing’s “‘second principle of Landscape or Rural Architecture” was ‘‘expres- 
sion of purpose” which indicated the structure’s use. He felt that in the U.S. “no 
architectural feature is more plainly expressive of purpose in our dwelling-houses 
than the veranda, or piazza. The unclouded splendor and fierce heat of our sum- 
mer sun, render this very general appendage a source of real comfort and enjoy- 
ment...” A Treatise. . ., 272,276. 
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Plan of Government stable. Louts Scholl sketch. 


Photo of Guardhouse and Storehouse, c1910 
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GROUNDPLAN 


Downing pattern for Captain Jordan’s quarters, 
Ft. Dalles, from Architecture of Country Houses 


(1851), 300. Floorplan, ibid., 307. 
KITCHEN 
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Front elevation of Jordan’s quarters, from Scholl’s 
original brown and yellow 
watercolor, NA. 

Also floorplan. 
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1857 Photo of Jordan’s quarters. OHS Collections 
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Plan of Balcony on north side of Comdg. Officer’s Quarters, 
Fort Dalles. Scholl sketch, OHS. 


1857 photo of Wright’s quarters, OHS. 
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Downing ‘Symmetrical Bracketted Cottage” plan, used for 


Surgeon’s Quarters at Fort Dalles, from Architecture of ra ] ae 


Country Houses (7857), op. 83. 
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Scholl’s yellow and brown 
watercolor of Surgeon’s Quarters, 
elevation and 

groundplan, NA. 
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1857 photo of Surgeon’s Quarters, Fort Dalles, with unfinished 
chimneys. Photo of restored Surgeon’s Quarters, 1929. 
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Downing Villa Farm House design, model for Fort Simcoe 
Commanding Officer’s Quarters (Architecture of 


Country Houses, op. 770), with floorplan. I jojo 
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